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foather, when an acquaibiance riosting mo asked mo when T had 
Rome, and what was the news from the city. “Tomon my way home 
from my C ay eee ee 


rather . “What?” says a bystandor, broaking in with an air 
as if fensld peopl Ric yils ie pomiblarec tee ace, Cae 
gentleman has beon quastor of Syracuse ?”—Cicero, * Pro Plancio,” 
(bridged), 

Now Lilybwam, not Syracuse, was the department of Sicily 
over which Cicero, bad presided as quirstor; so that even the 
third guess had not hit the scene of his brilliant administration, 
Cicero goes on to say that he pocketed his pride, and mixed 
with the fashionable of visitors to the baths, feeling that 


learned that Rome's eyes are sharper than her ears; that you 
must keep yourself before the public, or you will be forgotten. 
* eis |, in her intense interest in merely insular politics, 
and growing blindness to the importance of a real con= 
inuity in imperial action, is becoming more and more like 
the Republic of Rome, which riveted her gaze on the Forum, 
and shut her eyes to the world that lay onder her. bar us, 
stro, eclij other subject of interest. me 
big wna Weingut ee eho eal be the new consuls. 
Even Cicero's letters suffer from this. We dread in them the 
mention of the comitia, as in those of Horace Walpole we 
rogard with alarm the subject of gout. Woe grow of the 
ever-recurring record of sordid at es for the consulship and 
censorship, struggles carried on with monotonous sameness of 
incident, not between principles but between 


decided by hi ities bi ha rad 
ee ities but to the pockets of t 
clectors, Wa ld Lasoo dale ge 


* Lotalisquo ambitua urhi 
Annua vonali reforens cortamina Campo ;" 


and not eyen the genius of Cicero and all the vivacity of his 
narration could 





* Create a soul under the ribs of Doath.’ 


‘There is no reason why we should be surprised to find that 
Romans in the time of Cicero were prone to 
ae cere cee ee ere 
For the great wayo that echoos round the world.” Wh 
on 
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his sole object in condemning himself to the ennui of a year of 
provincial life was to q himself for buying the . 
or for repaying the borrowed money with which he had already 
‘aicchasel But the individual Cornelius or Carcilius coveted 








as his only means of securing future ee 
and distinction, or av: immediate ruin, From the time 
when the nobility of office superseded the patriciate of birth 
in Rome, all the men of noble family thronged the 
avenues to office, and office was the only road to distinction for 
those who were not noble. Cicero was prouder of his 
pene Veron Ce ee pb nee boast of 
jemmius. Tt was eas: an average young 
Roman of noble family, and not very difficalt for a young novus 
homo of ability, to become quirstor or tribune of the people > 
but to see consul or censor it of strenuous 


quantities of corn under cost price, and the provinces were 
eager to tate themselves with the turba Remi by sending to 
the city, free of cost, the grain of which the governor would in 
any case have robbed them. Hence the mdiles found it easy to 
supply to the Roman rabble bread below cost price. But the 
expenditure on the games came out of their own pockets, And 
as the rivalry grew hotter between the competitors for the consul- 
ship, it became usual for a spirited candidate to give the people 
a munus or treat’ in the way of a gladiatorial show. A munus 
sometimes cost as much as seven th pounds sterling, 
All this expenditure was recouped by the year of provincial 
iar i which would also leave « handsome balance to bribe 

“say who should try the successful candidate for bribing the 
tri 


This indirect bribery of the le dated fram the beginning 
of the sixth century pi Seats 


‘For five hundred years” writes Mommeon, ‘the community had 
boon contont with ono festival in the and with one circus. Tho 
first Roman by nm, Gaius Plaminius, added a 
second festival & second cireua in tho year n.c, 220: and by 
those institutions—tho tendency of which is sufficiently indicated by 
tho very name of tho new feetival, tho fies games —bo Letees 
purchased permission to give battle at the Trasimene lake,’ —! iii, 
p. 345, Eng, trans, a 

















lispensab) Canva 
face “Tt he had its Hesse 
Such a handbook of 


e existing consuls, whereby 
the former, whol bound themselves 
if elected, perjured evidence to the 

existence of arrangements suitable to the interests of the out= 
consuls as to the allocation of the provincial governments. 
Jargitio was condemned in the conduct of a canvass, 

was permitted and encouraged. Regular agents 
(interpretes) were Vario ies hah (a make the bargain with the 


the bribe promised was deposited with trustees (so~ 
quests) who held it till the Mactan was over; or the pe 
lan by bribe-dealers (divisores), a class which a 
Dot enjoy igh social repate, but which is recognized in 
Roman political literature as clearly as solicitors wet nia 
among us, though (as we have seen) the emplo 
was sometimes formally forbidden by statate. Tabs a <a 
t yeaggaaee or discouraged by Roman law. From very early times 
isted sodalitates or estheteond for the maintenance of 











es Miss where the abject icy st Rasa nlsiser well 
Be 25% abject of be a 
certain 


cae 





homage to virtue, 
by their proposers, reque’ ir 

violate them, Surely not even an Abderite, if he bad li 
year in Rome, could fail to see that it mattered not ‘two = 


whether 
Corruption is the administration of a gift or 
reward intended to serve as # motive in the performance 
a 





splounus is party spirit, and neither did 
is exist in the seventh century of the city, 
‘Only party phrases,” writes Mommaon,} ‘wore in free circulation 5 
Saal saul prsings el thy hare ot as ican 
vey agsay beh ents mation net tel ae iy ordeal 
their own ends ¢ * Roak Hit? sik p. 7, Hing, trans. 
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To the victors the spoils.’ But other influences 
ceca corruption Spee in Greece. In cent states: 
de mage : 


eaves Go tdtioye: 


is probable that the same system iris danplayed to cco 
more reader the Ephors. It 1s justly ch 
By scot § as ‘quite too childish ’;— ay 
ees selectod for & 
ony te Boe 
the shouting 
Paid 


te ness and enth 

Li Picicplliyetbeieroee Sethe 
6 shut up in ijacont building: who 
ets avhnireae crevecrats withthe! Yeugead “tert 


Electoral, corruption, then, was little practised in Greece, a — 
fact which is the more im) on us when we remember how 
tare is the word Sexdfeu, the only word for *to bribe’ in Greele ¢ 
and it is oftener used for tampering with juries bese} wilt 





aera || adding the candid 
reflection, ‘it is natural that a man should make ines of his: 





ee aa L. 
} Lyomg. DRG. 0,25, oe ct ee 





— 4 





: ® Avstle maker a remark, which shows 0 
‘corruption prevailed in Greece, o 
vassing: he condemns even the candidate's app! 
“The man,’ he says, ‘who agihe for the 
oO one 


the dyslogi 


Hibs Tar slogistic connotatic 
senacbas bw tensiy top 
the hands of the 


litle chinks tbat be is using words 


Aristotle would never have found thi 
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Cee says,* very much in the manner of Bacon, whose 
is ' 


wil scems to jump with that of his in 
philosophy. “Avixtotle ves to have a AS ver eana or tha 
good clement in party government. He tells us that the Spartans 
pe alee nay ahaa) Pemiley betwee Fetpab ings, 
and Kings phors, as a sslutary influence. He 
does not seem a5 pierced ds Pres hey these 
counteracting political influences especially in the 
foreign policy of a State: and it is « favourite maxim of Axis~ 
totle that a State must haye a foreign policy.t _‘ Non-interference 
is political suicide,’ was the maxim of Mazzini; in almost the 
same words Aristotle writes : 

“Tt is mid that w legistato: tt before his eyes tw 
igs he poop ep tay Ba ond de tt 
have tho countries nijeoeat it the State is to have o 
political carcor.’ 


Leaving ancient history, we natarally tur first to the East. 
There history is plepresceal it, even when Western influences 
seem to have comp! K sipereiae in outward and visible 
signs the institutions of the East, Oude, before its annexation, 
was governed by its own princes on very much the same prin- 
ciples which a jan proconsul, 1 Greck harmost, or a Cartha- 

inian suffete, Risen fo the government of their provinces. 

india we find everywhere the marks which 
distinguish ancient history from modern, And as clearly do we 
find the characteristic features which mark the difference between 
East and West—the complete disappearance of the virtue called 
veracity, and the utter change in the point of view from which 
the masses are regarded. In the West, 

‘The poor ix a loomp is bad.’ 

It is from the people that revolution may be expected, and it 
is the people whom the Government must keep at bay. 

“Slowly comes a as a lion drawing nigher 

Lures ai as od ak aks baad a clvly deny re? 
Bat cast of the Isthmus of Suez the people are not to be dreaded ; 
blessed are the poor and needy; it is from the rich and power- 
ful that the danger comes. very word ‘ ghurech,’ which 
means * poor,” is used, ially of the lower animals, to signify 
“manageable,” A ‘poor’ horse means in India, not one in low 
condition, but one which is well broken and’ good-tempered. 


Fok i. 7, 1% + Pol. ii. 6,7; 7, 14; iv. (vii) 6 7. 








Hence 
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could bly go to confirm the rule, instead of invalidating it 
in so faras it had any effect. “The meaning of the aphorism, as 
was long ago pointed out by Whately aa Mill, is that from 
the statement of a fact as an tion may be inferred a rule 
existing in the mind of him ty aces the {net as exceptional, 
For instance, the proposition ‘No humane landlord should 
be assassinated,’ implies in the mind of the propounder the 
existence of a principle that ‘A landlord who is not humane 
ought to be assassinated.’ By applying ‘the exception proves 
the rule’ to a passage in a somewhat recent book by a native 
Indian, we may see that incorruptibility is still broadly incom- 
prehensible, save a8 a most exceptional phenomenon, to even 
a cultured native intelligence, In a memoir of the Hon. 
Onoocool Chunder Mookerjoc, who attained the position of a 
Me id in the High Court and died in 1871, his nephew, a 

er of history in the higher grade English school, thus 
evlogizes bis deceased uncle — 


“Such was tho ohare a > 
psig ate a emper errr eee tre a 
fee from tho other side.” 


‘The habitual practice of a native was to tako a briof 
from one side, and, having carefully studied it, to use his 
knowledge his client, if the other side were willing to 
make it w his while. It would be interesting to construct 
a kind of moral map of the world, in which the incidence of 
particular virtues at particular epochs of the world’s history 
should be marked, us integrity in the observance of con- 
tracts would now be marked ns a crime in Ireland ; and political 
assassination would figure asa virtue in the last century of the 
Roman iblic. the gentle Cicero tells his friend 
Atticus * in 3,0. 57 how be had attacked by the bravoes of 
Clodius on the Via Sacra, but bis own gang of attendant roughs 
was far stronger, and easily repelled the Clodian assnult: he 
adds, + Clodius might easily have been put to death, but T am 
tired of surgery, 1 am beginning to try régime.’ He thinks it 
necessary to explain why, in violation of all precedent, he re~ 
frained from assossinating his political opponent, when the 
opportunity offered itself. 

To turn from the East to the West is to feel that one has 
taken a leap over a thousand years or to. One fools glad to 
mect the Sovereign People again, and it ix pleasant even to find 


* AU, fr. 3,3, 





Smartness 
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‘But is reform really 2. ne deceribe it? Is ip 

peta ae impossible as you 

"ett such s§ he wants is ubterly hopeless, and not even 

‘Mrs, with much earnostness of manor, still pressed her 
corru} 


able n Ui 
Je py 
ncroes tho ee ee What is it 


about 

All the gontlemen bogan to listen and gather about them. 

‘Tam ing Seat Tali” alse, win io ons ot 

es Seat say, L cmiieresto Gk catalan fo hour AE Eleva 
oar a 

My tiny eal picliGe; 41a at 0 ropreewtativa piven 

on roply,” “ia that no ivo 

rent gin Tag’ be musi Bottor oe much worse than dhe society 1E 


“A vory stateemanlike reply,” eaid Baron Jacobi, with « formal 
bow, but his tone had a shade of mockery. Carri who had 
listonod with a darkening fico, anddenly inrned to the Baron and 


i 
z 
: 
g 
| 
# 


» I have lived seventy-five years, and all that timo 


proclaim it, and you others have it not. Paris, 
torebn aon, al ew come only Wi ington is 


epigie 
ay 
R 
are 
en 
5 
H 


oFEF 


regret that I have not yot ono hundred years 
to live. If T conld then come back to this city, I should find m 
vory contont—much moro than now, I om always content w 
there is much cerruption, and ma parole d'honneur /" broke ont the 
old zon with fire and gesture, “ tho United States will than be 
corrupt 


Se 
Fe 
5 
2 


: 
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dredth of the Roman Republic produced an offer of nearly 
10,0000 for the vote of the in the year of 
1807, when Wilberforce acess Yerkes Oa al aa 
Milton and the Hon. Henry Lascelles, the een are said to 
have spent 100,000/. each on the election, while Wilberforce’s 


Wiltshire, that a sin le vote rose to forty-five guineas from 
twenty guineas, came wichita had been the regular price for years, 
The county of Cornwall was a Crown domain, and therefore 
the most convenient sphere for Ministerial At re- 
turned forty-four members to the unreformed Parliament, while 
the whole a Scotland returned forty-five.t At East Looe, in 
this county, there were forty-two electors, and the sum regu- 
larly received by ench for his vote was three hundred guinens. 
Boroughs in difficulties sometimes advertised their represen- 
ae) for sale. This was one of the audacious acts of dis- 
which brought about the disfranchisement of Sudbury. 
To ia até we find Lord Chesterfield advising bis son to 
secure LOOOL, for the pera of his seat, which had cost 
50001, at the peenin Parliament. In 1812 Lord Vernon 
eee by w sy son-in-law « sum of 50002, that be 
the rengnized price of seat in Parliament, Yor while 
these cee prevailed, there were in existence 
statutes against corruption, and every voter was ob! 
take the bribery oath. To evade these piacsten or att 
consciences of punctilious electors, it was the habit of some 
‘constituencies to sprcint & committee of their number, who, 


not voting ‘ves, should receive the money offered by 
Praeger divide it Grideigiall thet tetders Heit 
‘rate Beverley Bal ribery Cammission d that, out of a 


constituency of somewhat more than 1100 at the date of the 





* *Conatitational Ey oe ee oe eat ey, vol. i. p. ASG, mole, 


Fives ture voreeasal ase aeotaaes es asthe Dele an 
mo case wore "The coun * 
at 1g tat Erertye el Miss no fn thar twee 

to wor fy Bate, 99 thnk tho’ 14,000 inhabitants, were 

ted by ane vor. *At an tion bey memory of man 
(actually during the century), aly one person attended the meeting, 
xcept ¢ abet "Thnt one porson hat, 
the meeting, called over the roll of nuawored to his ows 








cam 
from England, ly 
ve 4001. or to establish Christian Brothers’ schools 
1, ‘the money ta be given back to him by the trustees if 
not elected” The letter went ‘on’ ta say, *' There” isto eabe 


unconditionally, and rejected proposal 
Aveta msen tioeld be en ae 


and that the transaction was corrupt, On the Monday before 
See crate Orelannrs Tile scabd aa tee 
di ‘ 


the franchise, making it a condition that they should not Voth 
Mr. Munster had, he said, given directions that 

no enquiry should be made as to the I echinge Gnas 

persons. But his it seems, found in the voters who 

were believed to be to Mr. Munster altogether superior 
aptitude for the daties of agente. 

was most famous for the ‘setting on’ system. It 

organized corruption at the General 

Eleetion 





were, C 
the bril ‘of yoters by offerin wages for the di 
subtlest | ie wi 
the form of munificent is ce 


Ie yas w como to prov = Eiger 
supporters, Dai pemnianen/enton ia Monts Bie fark 
Somerville gave orders to the of the hotel in Trim 
who should vote for him, 















































4a ‘The Growth of the English Nocel. 


Seedpeer aioe we Lae a 
‘The first great group of English novelists includes Richardson, 

Fielding, and Sterne. ‘Pamela’ aj in 1 

5 Andrews’ in 1742, ‘Roderick Random’ in 1748, 

‘ Harlowe* and *Tom Jones’ in 1749; ‘Tristram 

Shandy’ was published from 1759 to 1767. Probably no one 

now reads ‘hardson ; few know much of Smollett or of 


Sterne; even Fielding finds ty admirers, These 
of our novel literature belong to those tiblia-abiblia, which 
Lamb said ‘no gentleman's should be without” A 


‘of decency, All four novelists deal with the material side of 
love: but they do not touch upon it, as did Miss Bronti, with 
the unconscious parity of a delicate woman, In this respect 


may be 
ient but for his simplicity, and in Sterne a love of in- 
Aeeneyifie-tideceb ’s suke, the leer of a satyr from behind 
the vine leaves. ‘either of these faults can be laid to the 
lett. 


story or their views of life. Their best rei only juetifica 
tion is to be found in the facts, that the realistic truth 

which they paint was characteristic of the period, that the 
material of their picturos is the society of their day, and that 
Fiitheataladd Dy ees mainly for men, and not, as at present 

5 vinginibus puerisque. 

Sussbestlega orks ia dha eee cleo oa Defoe, but on 
different materials. His aim is to give an air of authenticity, 
not to fictitious incident, but to fictitious character. If Defoe 

ied his pir of vagabond life from Le Sage or Scarron, 

a8 been called the ¢ English Marivaux.’ 
and M, de Climol reappear as ‘Pamela’ and Mr. B. — 
when 
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where be i 
on Gothic ra through Gothic ’ The *Castle o 
to” was published in 1764, under the rene 
W. Marshall, as a translation from the Italian of * ? 
Maralto.’ It is a Gothic Arsbian oP a which 


stimulate the latent sense of supernat feet a 
of medi 





attempt to combine a picture i ea 

of character, Wal; success is page to tas 

of the external ae society in the Middle Ages. Ee 
not transform his knights into living men, aie the period 


a motive is therefore in itself appropriate 
from longa or accident, 


describes, a belief in the supernatural pec ou ee 
rds) whether r 
seosleyed Us sopeasannol por Sith roped EP 

ness ani which eni is : 
undue familenty, and at Backs time the ae 


helmet, and figare of Alphonso are nat only sv; 


Miss Reeve fails where Walpole i is most rascal 
scene of the ‘Old English Baron,’ which ay 
Iaid at the time of the minority of Henry VI. AIL omy 
and accessories hpediersl life are wholly ale Lord 
sons apologize to Sir Phili y for continuing; ie 
txercises with the hope that ‘may wy gt 
retire with their tutor after the cloth is removed, leaving 
two gentlemen over their wine, Edmund Twyford is 

a scrvant in the morning with the intimation opp ad 
be served in an hour. Sir Philip sups on 
rasher, and goes to a comfortable ted fi in she Pepin: 
host. [t might almost sent that Mr. Jesse Colles re 
the Old English Boron’ behind the pages of his 
the other hand, Miss Reeve anticipated the reforms ‘ahi 
Coleridge and apie Rote in the * Lyrical Ballads.’ 
If ghosts are to form part of the romantic machinery, the (cee 
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the novelist chooses some well-defined ¢] Or 


{roaring eget 


he must the received view. In other words, he must 
deepen the colours with imagination bas | 
thylieaunes oF the or the hero. Tooter 


From the Romantic school was developed the novel 
dent or a, in which trath was shown to be sti 
fiction. ‘idge saw no merit in a man who bel 


eighteenth century, a considerable section of 
or feeling Mrs. Radcliffe had taken 
in one direction, For the wild extravagances of the *M 
oa a nem enletittied the no low etrangaiy 


young man, educated without the influence of the ° 
pet whe enters upon life with reason for his guide. 
jects his pone les of social ells, on Lord Grondale, 

on Doctor Blick his views of ‘ 

of Lord Grondale’s daughter, and eventually proves to be # 

bs bake the Grondale estates and a Baronety, " 
ly the greatest of the new sc! ‘writers 3 

Godwin and Mrs. Inchbald. ‘Caleb Williams’ is a tale of 

dreary power, which stamped its harsh severe features i 

‘on the mind of society. ‘Hic jacet’ was the title that critic 


suggested for a work which they Aareiole would be the a 
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As the century advanced to its close, novels increased im 
power and in compass, ‘To bare realism of facts were added 
the minute, concrete, or analytical tion of 
graces of style, careful construction of plots, humour—whether of 
the broad, farcical, or subtle kin os both rade and tender, 
imagination, natural description, the fiery poetry and the glow 
of passion. Men brought to bear their masculine 4 
women their ing observation, upon the el; 
the novel. Yet the instrament was not perfected. Even the 
novel of social and real life, on which the best i r 
concentrated, was incomplete. The real life of Fielding: 
real enough, but it was not the every-day world of Miss Austen; 
Sterne's group of oddities had still to be shaded 
nature, by more commonplace characters; the mimicry of Miss 
Burney overlooked the minute details of society by which 
women discriminnte their own sex, New strings remained to 
be added. The full power of the novel of passion and of ine 
cident was undeveloped; the historical novel was 

ical romance was yet to be pushed in many and oppe 

lirections. a 

What an influence for good and evil have novelists becomet 
Keen, sarcastic critics of life, genial ‘ors of its intere 
observant students of its hi and failures, they have 
stories that strike a chord which vibrates for a lifetime, 
pictures of life-struggles and their issues which indelibly brand 
themselves on the memory, or, with an insight that is | 


& 
it 
cs 








intuition or experience, laid bare the inmost secrets of the 
ey have formed conceptions so lofty as to 


pliments to human nature. As the keen scimitar and nervous 
arm of Saladin accom ed a feat whieh the giant 

and ponderous blade of Richard could not perform, so novel 
have enforced moral lessons more powerful than a wilderncse 
of homilists, and taught effectively by parables where other 
teaching has produced only slumber, + 


everlasting i and created characters that are com 


























RR China and the West, 
their with: 








on the miner Pein, ba the ne force wa 
mitted as mirage 
Sanam age months, it was 

refer to a very recent instance, after ae 
of peace with France Inst sree all eta 


passionately 

ae Penge ap apes t 

esther ie a ei rer eee r 
that life was no longer any pleasure to him since he 
allowed to spend it in this service to his country, 
Fortunately, the Yunnan troops had advanced down th 
River Vi "Ys 8 region which the Fronch were at the i 
harry to eccupy, and which they have not completely 
yet, so that a collision was averted. Now, the 
change all this. ‘The various parts of tha Enipire ire will 
eee eee kee at soe leper iment | t 

immediately made known in every part of the bee 
obstructive satrap will no longer be able to thwart or w | 
instructions of his sovereign, nor, on the other band, 
Government at Pekin be able to take refuge behind the s 0 
comings of its agents, From the Western point of view, this is. 
‘one of the most beneficent changes that could come over t 
Chinese Empire; for the effects of Western di ty 
directly at Pekin, or through the Chinese diplomatic agents in 
Europe, will be instantly felt wherever necessary throughout the | 
country. 
‘The great importance of the subject, with which we | 

| 

















fbennletiaes has led us to treat it at some veel 
return to the origin of what we have called 

China, in other words, the changed attitude which ithe 
Government has taken townrds Western nations. After fits 
settlement of the dispute with Russia came the difference with 
France with regard to Tonquin, We cannot treat 
portant and intercsting question now, and it interests us 
only indirectly by its bearing on our subject; its ‘lfact (was 
to accentuate the impression made by the Russian 
Admiral Courbet destroyed at Foochew i ina few ioe ea 
naval work of years, and proved to the Chinese that, if 
wanted to be able and ready to defend themselves, 
or land, from aggression, they must set to work on a 
ifferent wires from that on which they had hitherto — 
‘ceeded. has been said, the Chinese learn as i 
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readily adjust. sbi f Uj Bu 
teint of ontenetn hina, aocantt 


itish Government 
ments under which this is to be conducted, it will 
that of China in a liberal and acco 


pe aeeeione cerTetisees srs gives henrt to those 
in Upper Burma. The ‘Pretenders 
who are not mere dacoits, recollect the recent 
Tonquin, 


they know that China ‘da ultimately enter 

this knowledge to their own situation, the 

disturbances in Burma hope and believe that 

like manner come to their assistance, for they 

are still demands of China which Great 

fied, and accordingly they continue the fight, looking ao 
jore to 


Brita’ 
to Chinese support sooner or later. ca 
mi 
of 


suspense in these negociations is all the 
that the differences are in mere | 
such are understood to be very tri On 
our trade with Upper Burma, we Tate 
sem fe be 
of the relat ions between China and the West, 


which could not be solved by heroic methods. 
ever the morality of the tines epee 
many of the incidents of the history of 
been to those concerned, vast interests, Recs it any by by 
no means least, Chinese, had grown up around it, 
finance depended eer i 
‘hinese Government, Its sudden cessation 
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does noteven take the pains to read with accuracy the authorities 
wit whitiberwss juainted, It is not, however, our present 
purpose’ Je, but to gather from the new authorities, 
Wil ie tcn pil ic te appara fit wonky 
a trustworthy account of one of the most thrillii 
all history, whether it be regarded in its incidents or ropes 
‘This episode, which is fortunately known in all its details, is 
far more impressive in its naked truth than it ever could be in 
ass Royall fartily! the obiet 

fter the the family, cl actors in 
wes capture ly, 


fsbo by. him Fi 808, 180 Ancalon pe 


Marecces, a'apres des documents inédits.’ This work contains 
of Madame de ‘Tourzel who accompanied 
in the fifth volume of *Rovue des Questions 
88) M. Victor Fournel submitted the evidence 
to a searching analysis. In 1874 the 
ished st Verdun, * Louis XVI, le Marquis 
de eile et Varennps,’ the best narrative of the occurrences 
which bad a “wad twa Before this, the ‘ Procks 
werbaux” of towns concerned in the matter, of 
Chalons, Ste. Ménchou id, Clermont, and Varennes, had been 
blished either separately, or as appendices to other histories. 
Tyises Gacbouesh written at the very time of the occurrences, 
are of the highest value as irrefragable evidence. Lastly, the 
Memoirs of Madame de Tourzel were published in extenso in 
1683, while the diary and letters of Fersen, Lee 
in 1877, although pehra but little with the sabes 
unexpected gleams of light on some of its dar) aces, 
Almost every particular of the event is now aisccrecktiaer’ 
it only remains for us to combine these scattered lights into 
= as “teh consistent narrative. 
flight to Varennes was not merely a picturesque and 
siiliog eae in the Saepeee Ravolatiiey itwas also a great 
crisis in at this time was trembling 
at the appre Ph of Jace ini: se doigres dmigrés were beseeching 
every court, not only to deliver their from the 
durance in which he was placed, but to stamp out a fire which 
ine their own secority. The Comte d'Artois bad 
plan by which France was to be invaded from several 
sides, from the Tse by Spain, from the east by Savoy, 
the north by the Austrians, The centre of this combination 
was 
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was the Emperor, Leopeld IL, who had recently | 
after the death of his brother Joseph. His 
difficult one, He bad found himself on coming to 
corey with Rossia, Heer at me with Turkey. His B 
inces were in revolt, his Hungarian 
torbed. Prussin had concluded oe eee te ees 
was threatening ter again the Enptn u wie e 
not anlikely to" have the assistance of England and 
To move prematurely in defence of France, or to risk ied 
might have led to the breaking up of the Austrian « 
Leopold was uncertain of the attitude of the maritime 
towards the Revolution. If Austria exposed her 
rte Prossia in the attack which she was als 
eee her rival. But the King once out of 
z the of an army, the situation would be L 
would then become a nucleus round whieh the forces of o 
might rally. By bis successfal sree from Paris be 
have won the ee of Europe, To espouse 
warmly would be the path both patel oie: 
false report reached Leopold at Padga that the King 
rescued by Bouillé, ans was safe at Luxemburg. He re 
immediately to his sister, ‘the King, the eae 
all other monarchies will owe their deliverance to 
your firmness and prudence. Everything that I bas of 
money, everything, dispose of it freely.” He sent 
necessar} to the Low Countries, he called upon Sardin 
Spain, Switzerland, Prussia, to take measures for assis 7 
Bibs of France. Five days afterwards the terrible wae 
OWN. 
Thus, on the success or failure of the flight, the 
Austria, and through her of Europe, depended.* The 
was to go to Montmédy, but he was not to stop there, 
was ibe ee sell pele ‘Thonelle 
neighbourh 's faithful German ments were [o 
be joined by a number of émigrés, but above 3 aaa 
troops were to be massed ope ua the frontier near Virton, a few 
miles off. This was the kernel of the plan. Unless the 
ees it his troops, Bouillé could not be certain of the 
fi ity « of his soldiers, ord he could have no exeuse for 
the regiments which were to serve as a guard to the | 
flight. Once ont of Paris the King was a free rin ees he 
ibsrivoyiie asoeesbly, séctondiabe aia 
and, by thus destroying the basis on whieh the the barre of assign 
—$——| 
© Albert Sorel fn *Revuy des Doux Monies! May 15, 1885, 
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be Settee ates Lafa; ; 


xy with Mashing igi 
by aragonite braatets Fn his governess's dress. 
See oe eto a Sp He held him for 
ime in conversation, for grave sus} 

‘On that very afternoon chatagen th Hatal oad bal desea 

was wise to undertake thee coihnnewn cba 

tion had got abroad. The had been doubled 5 
wason the alert. About balf-past eleven Lafayette at 

away, ‘The King was seen to bed by the servant who had cha 

of his rooms, doors of the great ec See 





The hackney coach had iting in the Petit Carro 
ters ofan hour, At Inst a lady was seen approachin 
it, It'was Madame Elimbeth alone. Her attendant bad left 
her as soon as she was in oe alae Not 
came the King. Madame de Tourzel tells us, that the 
said, that he had left the Tuileries alone by the great gate, 
that his shoe-buckle having become loose, he had 
arrange it with es the coolness in the world.* The 
now all assembled except the Queen. They waited 
some little time, perhaps ‘8 quarter of an hour, but 
not more than five minutes, and it may have been di 
period of suspense, that Lafayette’s carriage 


wretch,’ loud 1 h for Fersen to hear.t ‘The story of 
Queen losing Dorsal in the Rue du Bac is ineitaianee 

bat there are two credible ressons given for 0 
One, that leaving the palace last, she had unexpectedly 
a sentinel at the top of the staircase, paar 
descend, and the other, which she told cae on Pot 
Paris in February 1792, that passing the 
conductor did not know ser sr, Sashes ete | 










at her suggestion, asked a horse-guard who was posted near: 
When she got into the carriage, the King embraced saa 
ety How gil Io tse om be! * = 

some reason, Fersen did not drive straight to the Pts 
of St, Martin, He went down the Rue St, Honoré ill heme 
reached the external boulevard, drove along it to the br 
Clichy, and so on to the barrier, “The guard-house was lightew== 


= Madaros de Tenssal\. 07. The well-informed in nd, fit 43 
Sere jogs ying hd iat the king ‘ashlee of Se det 
— 
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but caused no delay.* Between Chaintrix and Chiilons the 
horses twice fell down, and broke the harness, This took an 
hour to repair, but, as far as we know, the carringe stood well. 
Chilons was reached at about five o'clock in the afternoon, at 
Jeast two hours late. But an ‘hour or more bad been lost in 
Jeaving Paris, and an hour by the accident. As it was, the 
Royal party had travelled’ more than seven miles an hour 
including sto] and that was a 

Rieke tor bore cers clepeiecetsd ties Ga amma 
the Royal journey. Carlyle says that they travelled 
miles in twenty-two hours, “ slower than the slowest dray rate.” 
From Paris to Chiilons is at least one bunilred and fifty miles, 
and twenty-three hours is the very utmost that can be allowed 
for the journey, including all accidents and all. stoppages. 
‘Twenty-one hours would be nearer the mark. This gives the 
rate of over seven miles an hour for the whole journey, whereas 
travellers of those days often did not exceed three or four miles, 
and did not consider themselves aggrieved if they were detained 
several hours by an accident,t 

At last the town of Chilons-sur-Marne was safely reached, 
The King believed that this point once passed all danger was at 
an-end. At the first post along the road a detachment of 
Bouillé’s army would be met, the preenrsor of many others, who 
would envelop the King and protect him safely to his frontior 
fortress. “The horses were carey at the Chalons post-house, 
at the end of the town near the Eastern gate; and ition sn} 
that, as they were starting off, the team fell badly and. dain 
broke the harness; a Fremge of evil omen for their success, 
On they fared, past the triumphal arch which had 
Marie Antoinette on her arrival as Dauphine, past the Pilgrim- 
age Church of our Lady of the Thorn with its miraculous well, 
Ho the road from Rheims, the city of the coronation, till in a 

lcep and solitary valley they reached the lone post-house of 

Pont-Sommevesle, where the ‘promised succour was to be met. 
Not a soldier was to be seen. Where was Choiseul? Where 
were the Lanzun hussars? The King felt as if an abyss had 
opened benenth his feet, The horses were quickly changed, 
and the berline rattled on; but « heavy it was on the 
travellers’ hearts, which foreboded a coming calamity. 

In the correspondence between Bouillé and the King there 
had always been talk of an escort. One reason why Bouil 
been acquainted so carly of the King’s plans was because his 
command extended over so large a part of France, and he had 
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his orderly there with two horses, He went upstairs to put on 
his uniform. The hussure bad not arrived, but they Aa Se 
an hour Jater. Monsieur de Goguelat found Choiscul still 
Someries and delivered to him a large packet of orders, which 
received two days before from Bouillé, Choiseul 
jets his horses, and gave bread and wine to the hussars. 
he orders given by Goguelat to Choiseul were very precise, 
Bess was placed in command of all the troops posted along the 
baiiog fall liberty to employ force, if he thought best to 
at If he should hear that the King had been arrested at 
‘Chillons, he was to attack the town and to att arescuc, In 
mrs case he was to dispatch orders along the line, so that he 
it be supported, hen the King arrived at Pont-Sommo- 
Chota was to await his ones If the desired 
to be ‘ized, the hussars were to escort Nim with drawn 
swords to Ménebould. If the King wished to remain in- 
was to allow him to * fan-hour 
cognite, he was to allow him to pass quietly, but halfan-boi 
afterwards was to follaw him along the rond, and was to post 
= body of hussars between. Ste. Ménehould and Clermont, who 
‘were to remain there for fifteen hours, and intercept every one 
who came either on horseback or in carriage from the direction 
of Paris. This would effectually provent the King being 
pursued. Further, as soon as he became aware that the King 
was at hand, he was to send M. Goguelat to inform the several 
detachments, or, if this was impossible, he was to carry the 
news “himself. Choiseul did none of the things that were 
a ae of him. By some strange miscalculation, it had been 
id that the berline was expected to arrive at Pont-Sommevesle 
at half-past two in the afternoon at Iatest, suppos! ge tees that se 
Royal family left Paris Jd at midnight. This 
allow a pace of cight miles an hour, including all stopp: nonpor 
and without any accidents. A courier, Choiseul says in 
defence, was to precede the Royal carriage by an hour ; 
when three o'clock and four o'clock sor ttf and neither courier 
nor carriage was to be seen, Choiseul began to be very ait § 
He tells us that the peasants of a neighbouring vill age, which 
are believed to be those of Courtisols, were assembling in » 
threatening attitude, thinking that the hussars were come to 
make them pay their rents, At four o'clock, therefore, be sends 
off Léonard, the hairdresser, in his own ‘post-chaise, telling him 
to inform the detachments, that he feared the travellers would 
‘not fet that day, in short that the whole scheme had probably 
cola, He ‘asserts that after this be waited ee aa 
and finally, at about half-past five or 
with his hussars slowly on the Rie to Orberal, Uefoconney 
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Eee semnrene haps Greene Seer ee 
news of any troops, oF mo 
and that if Choiseul nee! peers at Por ne 
till a quarter to six, and then marched slowly towards Or) 
the berline which angel at Pont-Sommevesle bet 

half-past must inevitably have caught him up. We 
Know when Choiseul le! ook Semmavesla/ ti ea 


that he entirely lost his hend.* 
Tt is also certain that Choiseul ought in any case { 
waited for the courier Vi Valo 


case the King should not b Bondy 
along the road to Montinédy, pesrapedr ieee 
that the enterprise had failed. Choiscal’s ni 
Valory in my bie whether preceding the ome or not, was 
quite inexcasabl a 
Valory, on eaiving at Pont-Sommevesle, found 1 
deserted, and asked no questions of the postmaster. 
money to pay for a glass of brandy for each of the 
and had new horses brought out into the Pe 
alee erase oped towards M 
DiAmdoins bad hen wi sem ie See 
ins there with his 
nine o'clock, They were ordered to remain saddled all 
ready to march at any moment. At five in the rnc 
D'Andoins walkel. out on the road to Pont-Somm 
saw nothing. iortly afterwards Léonard, the 
arrived with Choise 





Each = left his Rericipre at he call = duty, 


in duc 


femonstrances. Searcely half an hour after 





* We know that ho was at a 
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SEPLreret 
i 
Feeigek 


seated 
Sabiy al 
Ee 


he 
LEE 
aE 
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to start at any moment. A few 

by the ery of fire. That 

loss in the crisis was owing to "a errors. 
infatuation he had sent their commander, 
of mo. use, had 


eg 


and hp 


\ifficul 


et Clermont ey — 
en these arrangen nents ‘were comp! at about one o'c! 
in the morning, Choiscul and his forty hussara, who, after their 
ure from Pont-Sommevesle, had left the high-road a little 
jore reaching Ste. Ménehould, and had taken five hours 
= Tho sory of tho Klug asking for fod is « “plenty of px 
ibe aya nly oo de departre be Sy 


placed Caan pally on the bridge, and partly at the entrance 
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had off to Stenay, and bad returned 
aeons found M.de Choiseul. At this 
slight firmness on the of the hussars, or their 
would baye saved the King, but there was the usual 
and delay, lat mounted eases sais 
a of bis Sovereign, to lers, as if th 
Ne revaitaastans could have any orders to give. 
‘The travellers had been already recognisi M. 
thrown himself at the King’s feet; the King had said, 
am your King; I cannot remain any longer at Paris withour 
death to my family and myself.’ A dispute ensued = 
Sauce and Lovis as to whether it was better for the cour =I 
he should go or stay. The Queen could bear it no bi 
cried, ‘Lf you recognize him as your King, treat him 
respect.’ At one moment it scemed as if the gaoler 
way. The King embraced all who were standing 
eae wee eas oats emotion mae + 0 
ways at hand to the patriots to 
inal and even nase oe the Royal tania 
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ammaeled bie National: Grandt todantae dalton tate 
Fe epee ep erm the other 
officers who had an interview with their Sovereign pnp ergen 


orders. Tho King aa that he neat that he 
had no orders to to his naehrecaaes 


the town ee he ean suppor 
at this time closely watched by national 
never reached him. Even now a 
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there in barracks, the forty hussars who had returned from Pont- 
Sammoveste, the small body of dragoons whe had come from 


en ont hundred and eighty men. C 

nad ins united action, they would have dis 
close or however fearless. 

hogeres the moments, in which decision was 


should do about the Ki: 
messengers: arrived from 
Bee or hes das otha Nate me They 
ce M. Baillon and M. de Romeuf. The latter was aide-de- 

to Lafayette, and was intimately known to the Kiog and 
ame. The King and his family were the small 
room at the back of the house of which we above, 
Baillon was the first to enter, his clothes 

jon. He could lined sn 
word 


‘ou? 1 never would have believed it.” ia is. indeed 

, had Romeuf been alone, Le would have given 
the esa family an opportunity ofa handed 
pe Queen ther dacs 


Alter this; the ae chanee for the K 
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are Bonillé to pets: ae asked to with the 
onc, Romeuf was willing to grant thi juest, b 
refused. The people beans ony at nee 


by force, we will drag him into the carriage b 
Ws King sopplicated for n moments delay 5° Coal 
wait till eleven o'clock?’ A hasty was 
the Royal family. The two children were still asleep, 
King went to s! also. As a Inst resource, one of the 
anaids (Madame de Neuville) declared herself to be 
aviolent attack of illness. The King refused to d 
and a doctor was sent for, All these stratagems cou 

more than an hour's delay; the shouts of the impati 


mob seryed up from the strect. The King went ance more to 

the win eee quiet them, and then. Besa to be left 

for a few minutes with his family. The carrii had f 
"The Royal fam 







barnessed and brought up to Sauce’s door, 
slowly and sadly descended the her staircase. Th 
King walked first, and was followed by Madame de Tous 
and the two children. Choiseul gave his arm to the 
Damas to Madame Elizabeth. The body-guards were 
on the box seat in front, deere ‘two grenadi 
bayonets fixed to their muskets. en the Royal i 
had entered the carriage, Choiseal, who had been the chief 
cause of Letra Cie sie Cae He a that | 
then experienced an inexpressible pang of anguish, that | 
ait helo aren i Charles Etorthe toner mercies | 

teh 

Tt was now half. seven in the morning, and as 
no news of Bovillé. What had caused his delay? No 

jarter of an hour after the King had left, a 
al Allemand was seen on the outskirts of the town, 

commanded by young Bouillé, and had been posted in 
between Dun and Stenay. Bouillé dashed across the river b 
well-known ford, but was sti by a deep and narrow | 
which carried water toa mill, There was a ford higher 
which this obstacle could have been turned, and it is 
that Dosion should not have used it when be found his 
stopped by the barricade, The Marquis de Bouillé had p 
the greater part of the night in a ditch by the side of ma 
Jeading from Dun to Varennes, bis horse by his side, the br 
on bis arm. Unfortunately before the news of the 




















Ww Ahan the fate of the Stuart Ring: was the long agony of Ue 
nismbte voting four of whara Bye blow and rte 
TS through life tho gloom a1 





ad satuces 
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Montmédy, and to present Bouillé with the biton of a 
marshal, The Kin, would gladly have rested a day at 


then 
, and rejoined south ea La Fv 


them. oP fats a ea ts ata to 
Rasch paerscin Dae cen Forsen: 
fa ped fe ‘A. voice cried; «Do-not estate sing 
hey wish to poloca you?” The Queen imme- 
seisteepee Relay toate Spee ve some of it to the 
pe ‘At Epernay the keys of Eau tan wice Salad 
ing, ain ty antfauslaav spocokt fra tat mayor, As 
they got out of the carriage, a man was heard to say to his 
i *Let me conceal myself and fire on te Qe hat 
no one may know where the shot comes from.” They « 
there, but no one could eat a mouthful.t Between 
and Dormans, Pétion, Barave, and Latour-Maubourg, met the 
party as Commissioners of the National . Pétion 
Barnave took their places in the berline. Lat beet 
Feat dopd pe with the waiting-maids, telling the 
m his devotion, but that it was i 
een sete rete ‘The Queen told Fersen, when | 
mek in February 1793, that Pétion’ conduct had pede 3 
At Dormans, cries of * Vive la nation et lassemblée mi 
prevented the travellers from slecping- The Dauphin 
Sir be vs: 6 tenancies wir ae cen 
Queen, and awoke weeping. There was much discussion in the 
perline about the policy of the flighty which Mauae Elizabes 
pares aeliniat mrdebiaphet athe dpad ps ore Soak 
with respect aitention by the mayor, an guered ly 
bedanrs which they met with during ‘the 
Meaux in aa) evening. The day had boon, 
insupportable from dust and heat, and the angry crowd would 
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‘Missionary Student 
‘Miscallancous, * Cent 
‘Total for Church of England 
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f The part of the income expended in Forvign Minions. 
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till in 1822 a time of revival came, and at 
a society for promoting Carey 
*Liuvre de la ition de In Foi,” the 

















larger peat ee sbabl, pes “5 
necessary ox) jiture. On the eatin ple x 
that Dr. G, Smith's estimate of half a million eae 

combined incomes of Roman and Greek missions is. 


‘eal beyond the mark, the Greek contribution b 


small fraction, 
The unity and centralization of the Church of Ron 
scan rach tale webu given of Protest 
tions ; but we hoped to obtain from the 
Shea of Catholic missions, named above, a 
‘ides of the extent of its in 
daries of Christendam. In this, however, we have 


and work of its , and reckons among its mit Y 
ecclesiastical organizations in Great Britain and North Amer 
i as much as those which it maintains among shat : 
eathen of Africa or India. ‘Turning over the excel! 
and examining the detailed statistical tables of the A 
find that its missionary field comprises eve commer 
the ecclesiastical organization is under the Congregatior 
Propaganda: namely, in Europe, Great Britain 
epee Nexways Sweden, and the Balkan 
Asia, every country outside the Russian Empire ; 


Seas, the whole of the groups of the Indian Archipaepe a 


on the same iting as heathen lands Tie to : 
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tralasia, and the Pacific; in Africa, the entire continent; in 





ae In the Indian missions, for instance, 
lude Ceylon, Burma, and Siam, nearly one and two- 
ions of adherents are claimed; in the Chinese 
aapee which are reckoned those of Japan, Corea, 
Ponquin, and Cochin-China, considerably more than a million ; 
in the Philippine Islands, between five and six millions. But it 
is certain that by far the greater part of these numbers represent 
a hereditary Christianity of a very low type, dating from the 
wholesale conversions made many generat and have no 
title to be counted as modern gains for Christendom. 

But while definite particulars fail us, there is still abundant 
evidence to show, that during the present century there has been 
a signal revival of the missionary spirit within the Latin Com- 
munion, and that never has it been more enterprising than it is 
atthis moment. If we may venture to eile it, we should 
any that it is almost too adventurous and reckless of danger, so 
many are the lives which have been sacrificed in forlorn attem) 
to open new fields of conversion. Vor an illustration of 
movement we may look to Africa. That vast and perilous 
continent has been mapped out by the Vatican into thirty-three 
‘ecclesiastical provinces or vicariates ; four on the nort! 
on the west ; nine in the south ; four on the east, including the 
great Inke-district; and five for the islands on the enst. For 
the purpose of supplying missionaries for these immense regions, 
four modern * Congregations" haye been formed; the 
tion of the Holy Ghost, the Lyons Society of African Missions, 
the Veronese Institute foes tho: Dilesioney ot fia oy ome i 
Algerine Congregation for the Conversion of the Soudan and 
Central Africa. Besides these Congregations, many of the 
Roman Orders send out their quota of missionaries to Africa, 

icularly the Jesuits, Lazarists, Capuchins, Franciscans, 

Shristian Brothers, and Oblates of St, Mary. Another illustra~ 

tion is furnished by the Pacific missions. These are divided 

into seven ecclesisstical groups, as follows: Tonga, the Friendly 

Islands, 10,500 adherents ; Samoa, the Navigators’ [s! 6500; 
Islands, 10,000 ; New Caledonia, the Lo} 

‘hom 9900 are returned as native converts; Mela- 
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have originated only during the last 
of hich successively. up in the 
seen 
“by | ~ Util | 
magnit : by pd century. 


c to ha 
This is a fact of primary importance, when 
elon aslilered weediern roe reine 
shall presently do. What we now desire: 


earth are at length being seriously grappled with, and 
to serve the spread of Christianity, to an extent w! 

parallel, Already the Divine Word is printed in 267 
mostly the speech of heathendom, and every year 
dialects become vehicles of the message of salyation, D 
novel have been brought into play, as exp 
discovered their value. The peculiar qualities 

‘woman's nature, its wealth of tenderness, warm en 





pepent of the missionary staff. For the 
tian women there is ample scope among h 
their own sex; in the Eastern Zenanas, in mission sch 
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and is fermenting in its obscurest recesses, Viewed in this 
light, it 9 to supply a remarkable presage for the future, 

fe are di to see in it the augury of a time when the 
teaven, which even yet is limited in its working to a com- 
paratively small proportion of the members of the more is 
churches, will its qui ing force throughout whole 
mass, and bring a tenfold offering into the treasury of missions. 
Should this be deemed an over-sangaine and extravagant antici- 
pation, other facts may be adduced in its support. A’ le 

‘ing remarkably 





one may be here pointed out as bein; 
nificant, For the last cight years the Editor of the American 
*Missionary Review hax annually collected and subjected to 
critical examination the statistics of the work ; and they exhibit 
@ steady growth of such magnitude, that at the end of that shart 
od the ordained missionaries from Protestant Christendom 
ave become balf as many again as they were at the beginning 
of it, and in the same time the total income has risen nearly 
seventy per cent. 2 
But, while we venture to draw a hopeful inference from the 
sumerous petty missions on our list, we must guard ourselves 
from being supposed to view their existence with unmixed satis- 
faction. The subdivisions out of which they spring are in 
themselves wesphaah ip oe tas of this 
irregular kind that much impression is likely to be made on the 
Kingdom of heathen darkness, As that warm and experienced 
friend of missions, Mr. Cust, has well said in the * Obscrvations’ 
named above, *The heathen must be conquered by great bat- 
talions, not by knights errant, and romanti: -considered 
efforts made by misdirected enthusiasm.’ Little missions aré 
apt to be wasteful, ineffectual, transient. Especially in pioneer 
operations, where the foundations have to be broadly laid for 
the permanent evangelization of populous lands, united 
and skill are needed, which can only be furnished e 
izations, In such cases, to quote Mr, Cust in, the 
* Committee of a Missionary Socicty bas to di. the 
ofa Pt en ied the head of a great commissariat, a 
board of architects anid engineers, a board of finance, a council 
of education, a committer of hical exploration, a si 
intendent of s translating and publil ing Sto, as well as other 
nomi eel ' The mere i far amission Soaety 
Kes ntral Africa cost the Church Missi 
40,0002. ; and other societies which bave borne part rs conn 
ing that vast rogion for Christ bave not escaped the of 
aimilar sacrifices. : 
Tf our tables show a large number of feeble missionary 
OTganizalions, 














Christendom : or whether, in each land or large district rescued 
from heathendom, the several clusters of con Nests Robie eaea 
missionaries working upon different ecclesiastical lines, con 
ultimatoly am; ted on some comprehensive basis, so a8 to 
form an undivided Church? So far as the Roman missions are 

concerned, we suppose that the native religious communities 
formed under their auspices must stand apart, at [east until the 
instinctive desire for spiritual freedom shall become strong 
enough in them to break off their allegiance to tie Vatican ; 
for it is inconceivable that any sort of submission to the See of 
Rome should be acceptable to churches founded by missionaries 
of any Protestant denomination. But for these, se a 
have eee their ori, 


thing, that 
forced upon them the evil inheritance of the divisions ‘thick 
sever church from church, and sect iron seat 2 the lands of the 
Reform: sions which have mainl gent out of 
historical circumstances, and have hi ee 
for the races now being won over to C! innit 

Yar iets difieatt ts perceive how this misfortune is to 
averted, unless the various evangelizing societies will rise above 
their sectarian Propossessions, and show thomselves less eager 
to perpetuate their own eculiarities than to leave behind them 
in the fields of their labour a Christianity broad and free enough 
to unite their converts in » common brotherhood, Dou! 
to attain such a result, an almost heroic generosity and self- 
denial, in regard to ecclesiastical proclivities, would be required, 
both on the part of the missionaries themselves, and of the com= 
munities which maintain them and prescribe their action, Is 
this too much to look for, from men to whom the spiritual 
welfare of the heathen is so dear? What we would urge espe- 
cially is this, that to bring about so desirable a union among 
the native Christians in their respective lands or districts, some 
degree of sacrifice is incumbent w) all who are engaged in 
training them for indé lence, Neither the Anglican Church, 
nor any other of the Reformed Communions, ought to nim at 

ding the new native churches of the future exactly on its 
own pattern, Other climes and races rae ly have 
other formularies and institutions, within limits of a free, 
elastic Christianity, In such « ‘a fair compromise for the 
ae eee becomes w sacred 
duty. For espe eee ena etre great 
authority, the present Bisite ce Oe \ainy Pawha in the 
ae above, about missions to the follo 
effect -— 
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orp aa acim ayy tele Wpsp neg are now.'—* Indian 
‘Missions,’ p. 83, 


dele, § in the framinj ing a constitutions am the native Churches 
now being affiliated to the older Christendom, 

‘before the ‘Church Missionary Society, the Primate is 

to have used the following language :— 


al pang to canal vin reer ‘even in 
ie ne Sonverslce Wily ges eet 2 
only. The conyorts must convert. Sodom 
that first use of their conversion: and yet enthusiastioally, 
‘These are some kinds of elasticity w! gone be petite eases, 
countries if the Church ia to win the world to Christ.’ 


Fortified by such expressions of opinion as these, we would 
yenture to suggest for the serious consideration of the directors 
of missions, whether, in consideration of the incalculable 
advantage of exchanging sectarian divisions for united 


Cronies The ors te of ire, the pee testi di 
the two Sacraments of Baptism and the Lord's are of 
‘aniversal Protestant a tion, and at this time of day 


objections in principle to the Church’s ancient episcopsl organi- 
a are becoming obsolete = might not these four elements of 
faith and onder be taken no primary Sit Indien i 


Sb tine Be eee i oe the most interesting of all the 
questions presented by the modern revival of Church's 
eyangdishic 
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will put to a crucial test a absorbing and onaod mi powers 
of Christianity. Can it she hoped Ae missionary labours will 
ies Re aaceset, ae merel working down this enormous 
ions till the Tice become 
eer but in anti for Christ race after race, till the tribes 
which refuse to worship in His name are reduced to an insige 
niGennt minority? ‘That is the question ; and we shall atte 
to assign several reasons why the idea of #0 vast a revolution 
the condition of humanity ought not to be hastily dismissed as 
a dream of romance, 
in he prec ay aunty th is the Sete tunel keane 
in a sie jay surrounds the envoys of the 
les to wine they are commissioned they do not now 
oe as isolated and forlorn peed of some strange faith, 
who have to straggle unaided against the terrible inertia of 
adverse tradition and habit, Behind them are the indomitable 
energy, the superior civilization, the irresistible march of the 
superior races, of which they are the representatives. Into the 
heart of the laggiag and ad ‘gpa tribes to which they any 
thoir Divine message, the activities of commerce and thirst 
for exploration are ever introducing a nobler culture, a higher 
knowledge, new forces of revolution and absorption, before 
which ancicat superstitions are shaken, corrupt faiths disin~ 
ted, and the way is opened for the religion of the more 

‘vanced race to insinuate itself, in the company of those arts 
and sciences which wear in the eyes of the ignorant and 
aera almost the im jiveness of the miraculous, We 

it no idle speculation that, much in the same sa hs at 
@ Providence, the old world was prepared for 
Goepellapieiin ay cP Raman; 0h ae a 
of modern heathenism wil i made ready, Fok pe pere 
Western enterprise and civilization, to ae trath 
which the missionaries scatter. 

Then, again, Hparbeonerith that every success achieved is a 
stepping-stone to a greater. The first few converts in a new 
mission are nyually a feeble and body, which with 
difficulty maintains its existence inst the bie bah of the 
surroundiag heathenism, But as eae as the becomes 
large enough to inspite respect, and to ceelaek within. 
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juent reluctance of the students entering the Government 
Universities to enrol themselves as professing Hinduism ; they 
prefer to return themselves as enquirers or as theists. oe 
other day a missionary remarked to us, that livit 
thought is everywhere moving out of the old. enamine Pa 
theism towards belief in a personal God. 
support of Hinduism, is being undermined and perl 
educate our women, say the natives themselves, and it ie 
doomed, Professor Christlieb even goes as for bres that 
ae is undergoing a comp! eta yrocee mposi~ 
tion,” thie seems extravagant, it may at ae ee “spper 
Eves d the well-known words of Chunder Sen, the founder 
maj -— 
«The spirit of Christianity,’ he mag al 
Hin hale stinog eof lin so ea 
nd move in a “Tative society is being 
on oie Pfoosanet thine ot Chstiniy Chih, Christ, 
British Haier tnles India.’ 
With the Mohammedsn epaleton, it is trae, things are 
very different; and this is a fifth part of the whole. Its faith 
aoe purer one. It has no idole to rid of, no 
ical ae to escape from, no horrible customs to 
Taken altogether, if not so quick-witted and 
sti as anaes the I Indian believer in the Koran has 
ly more solidity of character, more steadfastness of 
bit, Hence he is the more difficult to convert, the more 
tenacious of his ancient faith. All the same, he does not escape 
being influenced by the Christianity which is now in the air of 
India, There are signs of movement and reform even here. 
Some firstirvits have ingathered which are full of promise ; 
andout of Indian ee is have lately Ba a 
tnissi late of our Church say—there may some 
paces reat bishi to plays eng pat in buil he 
up the native Church fT 
‘The other great field of tnissio ary labour which we had in 
mind is the far east,—greater China and Japan. The 
having begun Inter in these densely populated regions, bas not 
yet reached the Indian Le, beta time, the success 
pekperste fax ta teed) heseyoraNealaa 
ly 9) to foreign aries oneyeom| 
Christian missions. About thirty of our nd hoary 
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not from political motives, and in this and other ways every 
nerve is bere Seer to explore new outlets for the growing 
industries of the German Empire. 

Our means of information as to new markets are at least as 
plentiful as those of the Germans, Our Chambers of Commerce 
be! chet ob eliaag. about nen mets ere their ay 
in this respect has ver, t during the past two. . Mr. 
Colquboun, Mr. Holt Hi and tien Siatigaihad tarelan 
have pictured for their benefit the trade ponibilitier of Burma, 
of Tibet, and of China, Mr. Stanley has lectured them about 
the Congo, and almost every newspaper in the country, professing 
to give commercial information, has kept a keen out for 
new markets and new openings for British industries. It is, 
however very sont he her any ood at all has been 

so far, hy all this speaki 3 eo average 
perl: pet were asked to fae ao Sortie of the state 
‘of our knowledge of possible new markets, he would be very 
much puzzled; and if he were asked to say what single of 
@ practical nature has ever been taken by Chambers of - 
merce to develop any one of these new markets, of which so 
much has been said and heard, he would be forced to confess 
that nothing has been done. Englishmen are supposed to be a 
race, but in the deeply important matter of B trees: 

the commercial interests of England in fresh fields they are 


‘eggig far bebind. 
bviously the first thing to be done, before we enter upon a 
consideration of how new fields for British trade can be opened 
up, is to find out what are possible fresh outlets for our indus- 
which might be successfully astailed by our merchants and 
traders. Travellers are apt to infuse a good deal of their own 
enthusiasm into their descriptions of the countries they have 
witnessed, and therefore it is the more desirable that an attempt 
should be made to set down in plain and sober terms an outline 
of what is known about possible new markets. In Europe, 
of course, there is not much to be done, since the ground is too 
well covered; but even in Europe something might beattempted 
by our traders. Take, for instance, the island of Corsica. 
It is not very far away. Thousands of Englishmen, yachting 
in the Mediterrancan ae the past Pa rar must have 
visited this land of sunny hills; but not Jast month was 
it found that a ciusicerabls opening for trade exists there. Our 
manufacturers will compete, under very favourable circumstances, 
with those of the North of France, who have to Poy railway 
freights to Marseilles, while our goods can be sent all the way 
by water, Duties on foreign goods are only half as made ox 
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»placed Serr ra ee as they could in the way of would-be 
diggers. At Nam-dinh, inlaid m work and silk 
embroidery are produced, and the latter i -is also carried 


to suppose that they will ever succecd. Wo mention Tongking, 
more from a desire not to overlook any portion of the literature 
of this subject, than from any belief we entertain, that it will 
ever become a profitable dependency to France or to any other 
nation, 

Speakiog generally of the prospects of British trade in Asiatic 
markets, we must again call attention to some of the causes of 
the success that our commercial rivals, the Germans, generally 
meet with there. Their progress in Asia Minor, and in other 
parts of Turkey, has been remarkable. ‘To o large extent, this 
is due to the vigour with which they have studied the local 
languages. Their mastery of the native dialects in Asin Minor 
has left them in almost unopposed possession of the trade of a 
region comprising 508,800 square miles, occupied by sixteen 
millions of people. English and Scotch firms are content to 
deal with houses in Smyrna and Constantinople. German 
firms send polyglot travellers of their own everywhere. ‘They 
may be seen any morning, accompanied by ‘Turkish cavalry 
guards, sctting forth at dawn from the Asiatic side of the 
Bos) ; from Broussa, the great silk mart of Turkey; from 
Seraikeny, the terminus of the Smyrna and Aidin Railway, 
and from other places, with their samples and stock on pack- 
animals behind them. The German representatives are all 
to make considerable educational grants, with the result that 
most Christian, and many Mohammedan, children in 

i teachers. 


are being eats by Were it not for » sub- 
sidized nm college, au ited by an American school 
near Constantinople, chil of i would find it 


How thoroughly indifferent our traders are in this matter is 
welllsrated by an incident refered to in the report, published 
M 
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causes must therefore have been at work in these widely 
rated homes of human culture, long before the period at which 
the carliest records begin, or those earliest records would not 


' contain so much that is similar, And similar causes must 


f 


have still continued to work, or the changes of belief would not 
have taken place along lines so similar. 

Some of these points of uniformity are sufficiently striking. 
‘Thus, in all these countries, religion, as we first find it, was 
practically dissocinted from cthics, It is only Jater that, in all 
of them, ethics gradually gains for itself a wider and wider 

here: and it is precisely the ethical side of their teaching, 

emphasis they lay upon morals, which gave to the great 
religious reformers—to Zoroaster in a less slagrety a. in a 
greater to Confucius and to Buddha—their great upon the 
minds of their followers. A religion without ethics seems a 
contrdiction in terms, These religions, at all events, have 
all through a stage in which they had none, Buddhism 
itself forms no exception. It began, it is trac, with ethies ; but 
it was not the beginning of a religion, It was the last stage, 
along one line of development, to which religion reached, 

And more than this. There is uniform testimony to the fact, 
that aot first what is right and what is seemly were mixed 
inexplicably together. Pikicy tooled mancitey emcee 
clude ethics, and without propriety of deportment and dignity 
of demeanour goodness scems to be thought impossible. 
is one side of the evidence on this point which is by no means 
unwelcome to the reader. Modern manuals of behaviour may 
‘be said, without casting doubt on the seriousness of the authors, 
to be among the most amusing of books. And the lessons 
in deportment given by these very serious and earnest moral 
teachers are sometimes, like jokes in court, all the grenter a 
selicf because of their serious, and even solemn, surroundis 
What seems at first sight to be least edifying has the merit at 
Teast of being nalve iad quaint, and at the same time of throwing 
side-lights on ancient customs and manners. 

It is perhaps ia the Chinese books that this union of ethics 
with propriety stands out most directly and clearly. Thus we 
read :— 


“Yen Yon again asked: “Aro the rules of proprioty of such 


‘urgent importance ?” 
‘Confucius said: “It was by these rales thut ancient kings sought 
to represent the ways of Heaven, and to the feel of men, 


‘Therefore he who neglects ar violates may bo spoken of as 
oad, and he who observes thom as alive! , . . These rules aro rooted 
n 
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Th the consumes 
ta ernie ees ast 


‘has wequired by sacrifices charitable works. . . . Ho shall not 
consumo all the flavoured drinks in #0 as to loavo nono for 
the nor shall he havo s' for himself Gea, 
“On the following day he shall search for the See al 


‘The above examples are sufficient to show the mae eu 
animates the ancicnt Brahmin views of propricty. 
only fod space besides for the following quaint old * i sats of ‘the: 
road's. 


searaanraen tts But 
if he meets a Brakmnin the road the latter. Allsop mals 


The Buddhist reformation, being directed anaes the theology 
and ritual of the Brahmins, and conducted men who were 
the reverse of violent, carried on very metarelly the bared 


idens of 50 fe at eu, as ay were pa lich is ¢caaeoe 
an order of Lee ee recluses. occasion of some unin- 
stracted members of the order ving fh ma 
wearing im garments, of bad manners 
in the way they asked teal lien noise they made at 
their meals, the Buddha is Sie ma laying down a general 
rule, that the younger menben ler are to be under 
the care ohipeeepinea And to this pe tule there are added 
a bcha AUP a ool by which the conduct of such pupils 
to th is carefully and elaborately regulated, ver er 
matali i ean spirit of those already quoted for Brahmin popil 
and teachers, There are similar rules for the bebaviour of the 
Bhikkhus (members of the order) resident at any monastery, 
towards iaeaing DEE that is, towards members of 
order who, on ti rrive at that monastery as guests. 
Most of these rules are erik and sensible, bat some of the 
details sound odd to modern enrs:— 


tin yg sein. 


SE Cemaie wk ik BA 


Vol, 168.—No. 325. ‘Therefore, ne 
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‘bea messenger from God to man to indicate some hidden treasure 
or some great good fortune ; and in their imaginations concerning 
uncanny animals which appear at certain seasons and haunt 
their villages, we have exact parallels to the uncanny beings of 
antiquity. For example, the Kalkagaroi are evil spirits which 
crest on earth for ten days only, that is to say, from Christmas 
to piphenys and during these days they subsist, like the Ama- 
zons of old, on snakes and lizards. At night they dance till 
cock-crow, and enter houses by the chimney, so that a careful 
housewife during these days keeps a fire smouldering perpetu- 
ally on her hearth, When Epiphany comes, these creatures are 
forced to flee underground, taking before they e a hack at the 
tree which supports the world, and which one day they will cut 
through. The people imagine them to be huge men with goats’ 
or asses’ feet; in short, they are the moder satyrs (Svcpoppoe 





irroBes). 

The witches who are supposed in Paros to inhabit the caves 
and rocks of the mountains, and whom they call ezpéyAa, old 
women past a hundred, have a striking resemblance to the 
Harpies, for they can turn into birds at will, and sometimes ere 
said to have women’s heads and the bodies of birds when they 
issue forth on their uncanny search for human food, and nothing 
rejoices them more than to cut out the heart of a man and eat 
it) The Lamiw of to-day are exactly the same as the Lami of 
old mythology, evil-working women who live in desert places, 
ill-formed like their ancestors, daughters of Belus and Siby!. 
tT bey eatlobswecpy ana bed ote iia aaicgy ace 
sweepings of a Lamia; they cannot bake, for aber put bread 
into the ovens before heating it; they have dogs and mules, but 
give bones to their males, and straw to their dogs. an are 
very gluttonous, so that in Byzantine and modern Greek the 
word Aqpiive is used to express aver-eating. Greek mothers of 
to-day terrify their children by saying that a Lamia will eat 
them if they are naughty, just as was said to naughty children in 
olden times; for the legend ran that Zeus loved too well, 
and Hera out of jealousy killed her children, at which Lamia 
wns so grieved that she took to devouring the children of 
others, 

Of the Nereids which haunt the cliffs and torrent beds of the 
Greek islands, we hear a great deal; scarcely an old woman 
exists who has not some story to tell concerning them and their 
pernicious influences on mortals. On Siphnos, at an old centre 
of nymph worship, as we gather from an inscription cut on a 

tre arth op of he nymphs, we still find many 
of these legends extant. Travellers who cross a certain stream 
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Jong hair. ‘Beautiful as a Nereid’ is a common term to 
express beauty. Their work is weaving, and they produce 
most exquisite scelesidarone as they work, a bewitched man 
“ane tthe pie one 


In a certain tiny church on Melos there-is a E altar} 





and in one of the legends we have for dramatis a 
dragon, and Spanos, a wily traveller, who conquers the silly 
dragon and reminds us of Ulysses. Everywhere. ener tell you, 
as their ancestors did, stories of the strength and of 
their forefathers. Even in populous mercantile Syra, the 
popular belief is that two huge stone olit wore quoits 


vo-pressos 
which their Lot al to hurl, ani in similar fashion 
every old of Hellenic masonry goes by the name of the 


Charon, as 

have seen, is still to them a Peon en of dey ed 
is with all atrnospherical phenome 

The north wind they call Kip Bopéas, Mr. Sar their 
constant and dreaded enemy in the winter season. He lives, 
they say, somewhere up there,’ point towards the pepe 
of the mainland, in a palace of ice and snow, One day, 
the legend, Mr. Southwind blew and melted this edifice fe ls 
#0 that nothing but his tears were left, which flowed rit 

The sun, to them, is a salghty iant like Hyperion, blood~ 
thiréy-iwhanisinyetneinegela wha o spends the night in his 
palace behind the world. *'The sua his kingdom’ (@aci~ 
Advice 6 HAtos) is the common expression for sunset; and bere he is 
tended upon by his mother, who provides him with forty loaves, 
and if ein Sade he arrives he is exceeding wroth, 
and cats naa tie daa kee idea Sordi eta 
expression * eating his mama,’ wl in 
the morning. The Panagis, the Virgin, eae 

wi 








good ; on the -gelpete map sie sear 

always for evil. sheee) Eye Reet y ay aA 
book, in which Aberidbeat pa sal coats aad 
from them the Jui ace ioral 

man, Hesiod, in dee ot eral eto tid 
belief current in his time, ‘On the fruitfe Zeus has 
thousands ol grecitans of mortal men, who watch their 
just deeds and their evil.’ 


ar eegrene le aire nag ver ane) foment arn es 
as ‘the good man,’ ‘the benefactor,’ &e. would be as 


mentary pictures of him, as we are at their apparent. blasphemy 
when speaking of religious subjects and making jokes about the 
‘The devil is sometimes called ‘ the wind ;’ and when 

worse evil, 

us of the 

Bis. derat top ae esa nse of all 

When 





the wind blows, old women may be heard to crest words 
‘honey and milk,’ which condiments are supposed to be effica~ 
cious in exorcising the demons of the air, as in ancient times 
they offered honey and milk to appease the nymphs who eid 


supposed to raise these storms. In some 

attribute sere ‘a marriage suena the wea. reyes 
Similarly Church worship the ‘livince have incorporated 

much from | heathendom, ‘The eikons, or sacred pictures, which 


are miraculously found in all sorts of places—in the ground, in 
a tree, in Seren oe eee eee 


conventional statues, so to say, such are the 

Se psi penis hee ae ol 

uy In one we have ‘the for 
ae ae 


Pictracaar: (eal She baclal i da anotbes 
we have ‘the Virgin of Athens,’ because, say cee the 
Pictare was so dissed hen the Turk opened that 
she took to the sea on her own account, and SS actad 


to the island of Keos, SI gsce visor eaugusl ava Gans 





* Hes. * Works ond 250. 
Vol. 168.—No. 325. em by 
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him as he passed by, so that he had to flee for his life. When 
still in sight of the town, on the brow of the bill towards 
Kimolos, he took off his hat, lifted up his hands and cursed 
the inhabitants, praying that no stone should be left on the 
a8 Shortly afterwards a pas broke ont, and other dis- 
one another in rapid succession, until the 
fobabita ts. Hoes =o abandoning their homes altogether, 
Thus it i ist ca rn pei just as 
easily as he can paper one. oNe wontler they are great 
nee in the eyes of the superstitious islan 
he Meliotes relate carious stories of the methods they 
adopted to check the diseases which raged in their capital, 
About the time that the eres was at its worst, a cow had 
twin calves; this was looked as an indication from above, 
80 consequently, after the lepeeatl ‘of forty days, the time that is to 
t porifcation alter a birth, they yoked the calves and 
tel out a portion of land," in the ceatre of which they 
Aiagacet the twins, an distributed their flesh to the poor. 
But even this sacrifice had no avail against the pee Lei 
cation, So on the 10th of Febroary, the 
St. Charnlambos, they decided to ‘boil the cieckean? that is A 
say, forty-one married women wrote the names of a lot of 
illnesses on scraps of paper, which they boiled in a caldron 
with some money and a cock ; but all of no avail. Yet paoter 
plan was resorted to, The same forty women made a — 
in one day, which they hung up in St. Charalambos’s 
and next day they cut it up, giving the pieces to the poor; 
but the result was the same, The pricstly imprecation was 
triumphant, and eat swampy cae was abandoned. 
The idea of writing down diseases and tying them up is 
commonly resorted to, In Karpathos the it must do it, 
He writes on a scrap of paper some words about divine ee? 
this paper he binds with « red thread and ties it to the neck of 
the patient ; this is considered most effectual in fever cases, and 
the usual payment is a basket of bread oe 











‘The influence of religion in warding off the evil e 
glance of the old Fascinus, is still implicitly in all 
over the Greek islands, and charms for protecti ing re the 


most liable to be influenced by the ee ec rKaven)y er 
blessed and sold by the pilaster People who are 

this unfortunate glance are wopposed to be able to wither ay - 
fruittree by simply admiring it; and if stories of this kind are 
disbelieved, an overwhelming number of instances will be at 





* An dor. 
once 
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Gese good people barn arrived at the bacilli theor, before 
the learned ine men of Western Europe. ‘a con- 
sumptive patient dies, they say that there are four Erinyes at each 
corner room, ready fo pounce om the arene: hace cone 
sumption is to them a highly infectious disease, and at the last 
moment all young children are hurriedly sent out of the ro 
‘or ratber out of doors, as js usually the case, and a hole is ma 
Jn the ceiling just over the hond of the expiring individual, x0 
that the four Erinyes may-escapeas soon as the sufferer has given 
up the ghost, 

Cholera, they say, is on old san who-lives in a vast cave; 
and he bas been seen there frequently by benighted shepherds 
sitting with « row of lamps before him, and whenever he extin- 
guishes one of them, somebody dies of cholera. There are, of 
course, innumerable diseases and innumerable cures cage 
the islands; the sores on the legs which come from fasting and 
poor living are commonly reputed to come from washing om the 
firat six,days of August, until the ‘candle of the Tragetgrtion 
is lit;' in like manner, if linen is washed on these days, the 
sesult is that holes come in it, An Andriote schoolmaster 
inyented a theory, that during the early days of August micro> 
scopic aaeaien settle on anything damp; at { 
these sores, Drymes, as they are called, are common enough, 
whatever may be the cause of them, . 

jin, even in their leave-takings they have a ceremony 

which we sce depicted on yase-paintings. Hector, when he 
takes leave of his mother, spilt water on the ground out of a 
bowl, and this is done still; and a well-known ceremony in 
the islands, from which the men often go away for years in 
search of work, attends the Seppe All the trayeller’s 
friends and relatives meet at the house, and as he goes out of 
the threshold of bis home, one of the household, pours out of a 
gloss a libation of water, which is supposed to ensure for him 
abundance and success during the time of his absence. If he 
has.a wile, she is supposed to remain in mourning; all orna- 
sents are put away until his retarn, 
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prevniled in this country since the accession of George L., 
and which has accommodated itself to so many different 

of Parliamentary government in the past, that there is nothing 
agp supposing that it will a to flourish in 
the future. But as the changes, which Party government may 
be called on to encounter, pe rreh seceasatlly be the same as 
those which it has hitherto survived,—and even to the latter it 
has only adapted itself with difficulty—we are not among those 
who regard its position as secured. We are far from implyii 
that the Party system is necessarily breaking up. But it 
certainly outhits: symptoms which should cause its 

some anxiety. These symptoms may denote only a ‘iy 
Sisorder, ox they rong indieate decay Of vital power. What we - 
now seo and hear may point either to the dissolution of present 
arrangements, and the introduction of others better adapted to 
the divisions of opinion which prevail in the nation at large, 
or it may presage the disappearance of the system as a useless 
and mischievous anachronism ; and we should do well to 
ourselves for cither alternative. The following tia may 
perhaps help to elucidate a question which, as it is peculinrly 
susceptible of confusion, is also very easily converted into an 
instrament of mystification by those who find their account in 
throwing dust into the public eye, 

Party bas, by many great statesmen, been considered only an 
accident, not an essential, of our English form of government. 
Lord Bolingbroke so considered it, ns the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in his speech on the Land Bill, reminded us. 
Parties, he thought, ought to have jired at the Revolution, 
and would have done so, had not the Hanoverian Government 
artificially prolonged them. That, from Lord Bolingbroke's 
point of view, was done then, which many persons would say 
as being done now: the Party system was kept nlive to serve & 
particular interest, when it no longer represented real differences 
of opinion. The difference of opinion which existed before 
1688 as to the comparative dangers of a Popish Sovereign on 
the one hand, and a disputed succession on the other, was 
real difference; and so long as these alternatives were offered 
to us, the division of the country into two parties was a natural 
and healthy one. But with the final expulsion of the Stuarts 
the controversy was really closed ; and it was reopened, 
although in a different form, was the doing of the Whigs them~= 
selves. During the reigns of William and Queen Anne, Whigs 
and Tories were employed indiscriminately by the Sovereign ; 
and it was not till the accession of George I. that, at the instiga~ 
tion of the leading Whigs, a policy of proscription was 
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attention. 

Between 1832 and 1885 the Liberals have had majorities in 
nine Parliaments, and the Conservatives in two. We do not 
include the Election of 1832, because that was a leap in the 
dark, and Party tactics had not been developed ; while in 1885, 
the result wes a drawn battle; but im the eleven intermediate 
elections the result was as we have stated. This great in- 
equality, however, was brought about for tho most part by the 
Scotch and Irish votes, and in five out of the eleven 
the Conservatives had a clear English majority. We indeed 
should be much disposed to class the General lection of 1865 
with the Conservative successes, as the majority was a purely 
Palmerstonian majority, which went over to the Conservatives 
as soon as Lord Palmerston died; and that is prol what 
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themselves the same question, Why Lord Salisbury should 
resign? ‘The House of Commons, they said, was split up into 
several sections, each jealous of the rest, and rejecting any 
real amal tion. The country was Mr. Gladstone ; 
haben not Pag are ements returning a clear 
maj against him. old met of governing by Party 
miyoritves scemed almost to have run its course, Might it not 
be time to try whether we could do without it? 

Now when a practioal people like the English begin to talk 
in this manner, it behoves its rulers to give ear. It is quite 
true that ments in a minority have been tolerated in the 
House ons ere now ; but they were tolerated before, not 
after, an appeal to the people. This makes all tho difference. 
Sir Robert in 1835, when, with the assistance of the seceders, 
he could muster some three hundred votes, tried to hold his 
own, and rely on the goodness of his measures, But the Whigs 
would not hear of it for 2 moment, and pall opinion was 
with them. In 1852 it was known that Derby would 
dissolve and abide the issue; and when he failed to obtain 
a majority, no one thought it possible that be could retain 
office. In 1858 the Parliament which had tumed out one 
Minister could hardly refuse to another the opportunity of 
producing his measures. But the Reform Bill of 1859 was 
rejected by a regular Party ition, and after the General 
Election the Vote of Want of Confidence was carried on strictly 
Party pce as Sir G. C. Lewis himself acknowledges 
Lord by might have had o majority if the Bluc-book 
had been produced in time, But there was no talk for 
a moment of his holding power on any other torms, Again, in 
1867, the Tories would not have been allowed to acca in 
place for a day hnd they not produced their Reform Bill; and 
it was Known that when that passed a dissolution must take 
place. Immediately afterwards, Mr. Disracli resigned. Le 
none of these cases was it ever contemplated for a moment that 
a Ministry, supported only by a minority of the House of 
Commons in a new Parliament, should continue permanently ia 
a5 Msjenye service, im tl 

jut last January a very different tone was ible among 
both Liberals erates in the Petia of this 
question; and, as we have said, even after Lord Salisbury’s defeat 
‘on the Allotment question, the tone was not materially altered. 

The season alleged was that Parties were now broken 
and that as it was useless to look for a united and unanimous 
majority, it was best to go on with a Ministry which had 
proved its capacity for government, and had Fondaaea ie 
r affairs 
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could, even mory easily than now, be brougbt to bear on him 
when he was guilty of gross blunders and dangerous misgovern- 
ment, He ‘ecall be safe from those who attack every govern- 
ment in turn, and who, because the Party must be kept together, 
often drag better men along with them to such paltry combats; 
but he would be Jess safe than ever against a justly indignant 

je, and against the cogent criticism of real statesmen. It 
would be easy to bie boo between a majority merely got up 
within the walls of the House of Commons and one which faith- 
fully reflected the public opinion of the country. The spon- 
tancous ent of men not compelled to net together by the 
force of Party discipline, and each one coming forward on the 
strength of his own convictions only, would certainly carry more 
weight than a majority composed of men who are hound by the 
rules of their system to s! shoulder to shoulder, and obey the 
commands of their leaders, whether they approve of them or not. 
‘This last kind of organization has been found an admirable poli- 
tical instrument at various periods of our history; butit can at no 
time have had the same moral effect as the independent opposi- 
tion of men unconnected with cach other and brought together 
only by the power of a common faith. 

‘These would be great gains, Yet it is easy to see that the 
above arguments may be turned inside out, and that every one of 
them has its dark side as well as its bright one, When Burke 
said that he could not conceive how the business of Parliament 
could be conducted without ‘connection of some kind,’ he may 
have been thinking of the necessity for concert and a common 
understanding even about trifles. But if we refer to the highest 
objects for which Parliament is called together, the arrest of mis~ 
Lien and the prevention of political crimes, it may be 
that in a Parliament without Party the old proverb would be illus= 





numbers, Individuals and sections, moreover, would be more 
easily managed than they are now, not only because they could 
be taken in detail, but because by any sudden change of opinion 
a man would no longer pope himself to the charge of deserting 
or betraying his Party. ty honour has its good and ene 
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acted the 
taeeoe i romp ont a Wid in the walls of Parlin- 


deprived i Bachaaaestiots esaeneluscahngets et rey 
ni of its ancient authority, They er ed well-known 

iberals, and defended in the periodical 
by Mr, Gladstone himself. inst, the > dese Land League 
was formed by Michael mers the ‘no rent’ agitation was sect 


source of anxiety to all far-sceing men. Lord Beaconsfeld, 
just before the election of 1880, warned the nation, through the 
medium of « letter to the Dake of Marlborough, of the perils: 
which Iny before it. ‘A danger,’ he wrote, ‘scarcely 
disastrous than pestilence and famine . , . distracts that country 
[Ireland]. A portion of its tion is atten to sever 
the Constitutional tie which unites it to Great Britain in that 
bond which has favoured the power and prosperity of both.’ 
Mr. Gladstone took the earliest unity of denying these 
statements, He gave all the weight of ie cmubority to the 
assurance, that there was at that time in Treland ‘an absence of 
crime and outrage, with a general feeling of comfort and satis- 
faction, wack as was unknown im the s peerions history of that 
country,'* Acting upon that theory, which we Gian bim- 
self was obliged to acknowledge in 884, had been 
framed in entire ignorance of the facts, tl a new Sy en Ministry 
declined to renew even those moderate and reasonable measures 
for the ‘ation of order in Ireland which Lord Beacons- 
field and his collengues had found necessary. The object then 
was to secure the Irish alliance, Therefore nothing whieh bore 
the least resemblance to a repressive measure was to be even 
looked at, Mr, Gladstone afterwards found it convenient to- 
forget this precedent of his own, When he brought forward 
the first part of his scheme, on the 8th of April, 
1886, he tried, in with his usual rule, to make out 
that the Tories were responsible for it. It had clearly been 
very hard to invent Ray ied of reason fon tHetrtae rok the gaan 
but at last he hit upon this one—the Tories had made an effort, 
during their brief interval of pense in 1885, to govern Ireland 
without « Coercion Bill. He dwelt upon the ‘immense historic 
weight’ of that determination, * Depend upon it,’ be said, in 


* Specth at Edloburghi, Mtareh St; 1890, 
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grate the national forces.’ Mr, Parnell did not agree with that 
view. ‘This Land Act,’ he anid, ‘properly used nnd carefully 
guarded against, far from being likely to introduce demoraliza- 


tion into our ranks, will be of importance in puttin, He in 


a better position to push forward and to gain the ect of 
our .°* Lf we wanted a glimpse into the fature, we 
Baeeld be well wteieva tr! once ir, Parnell rather than 


Mr. Gladstone. ‘We will go on,’ continued Mr. Parnell in 
this speech at Strabane—now altogether forgotten, and Mr. Par- 
nell will therefore thank us for reminding the public of it— 
“we will go on, not attempting to fix the rent, Mr. Dick- 
son, but to abolish it, like Michael Davitt... The Land 
League is not in favour of fixing rent, but wants to abolish it.’ 
As to Ulster, he said: ‘This Whig Ulster party bas no longer 
a place in Ireland. ‘There is no longer room for them in 
Irish politics.’ This language in the House of Commons lately 
was considerably toned down. He stroked the Ulster party 
with a gentle hand. *We want you all,’ he said; ‘we cannot 

a single Irishman.’ In October, 1881, he denounced 
Mr. Gladstone, at Wexford, as the ‘greatest coercionist, the 
greatest and most unrivalled slanderer of the Irish nation that 
ever undertook the task... No misrepresentation is too 
patent, too low, or too mean for him to to.’ On the 9th 
of October, he further declared that Gladstone had 
oxpressly ado the principle of ‘public plunder’ by his 
Land Act of 1881, ‘There are some persons very much Petter 
entitled to call him a litdle robber than he is entitled to call me 
a big one,” ‘My hon, friend, Jobn Dillon,’ joined in the choras, 
«Gladstone's reputation in politics,’ he said,t ‘is, 1 believe, a 
false reputation, based upon a most extraordinary gift—perhaps 
the most extraordinary possessed by any man in England—of, I 
will not say conscious, but—whether conscious or unconscious 
~—eliberate, skilful misrepresentation of facts.’ Mr. Gladstone 
has at this moment a boundless admiration for the ‘discernment 
and the acumen’ of the Irish leaders, We must say that they 
have sometimes shown that they thoroughly deserve this 
admiration. 

Space would fail us if we attempted to trace in detail the 
history of Ireland since 1881. It is history concerning which 
we can only say, that we wish every incident in it could be 
brought vividly to the mind of every man in this country. 
What a light it sheds on Mr, Gladstone's new and wl 
surrender to the Parnellites! Much of it has doubtless faded 


4 Bpeoch 0 Dutt, October 1, 1281, 
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We need not take the trouble to explain to any one who reads 
the above highly interesting quotation, that there was no neces- 
sity for the Conservatives to seek for the Irish vote. It came to 
them quite voluntarily, and why it carne, Mr. O'Connor and his 
associates have told the world in language which prabably bad 
its part in bringing about the latest and most startling of all 
Mr. Gladstone’s conversions. 


‘Tan jority.’ He uttered warnings to which he has since 
ety REL significance :— 

“It will bo o vital danger to the country and the Empire, at a timo 
when the demand of for large powers of self-; it is 
to be dealt with, if there is not in Parliament a 

‘Lot eerie cecal ‘ko I i iblo, 

* Lot mo now au) ‘seako I may it 

coming Parlinaen 


ng 
Piprsiie fasion: co 
& minority, but in a minority which might become a maj: by 
tho aid of tho Irish voto, and I will suppose that owing to some 
cause the at Government has disappeared and a Liberal party 
was called to den! with this constitutions! question of the 
jovernment of Ireland, in a Seana 6 ae 
it on tho Irish vote for convorti st foto’ at safer. jor, 
Se ne nly, that though I believe 
Liberal party patriotic, and 


‘These passages will never be forgotten in the fature history of 
this struggle. ‘They show that Mr. Gladstone knows himsel! far 
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exceptional reprossive Togislation for Troland again, Qoncilintion 
can be effectual on one condition—tho support of Mr. Parnell, and 
this would be granted only to a measure fur tho establishment of 
Parliament in Dublin. ... Mr. Gladstone is sanguine that this 
policy of sottling the Trish question once for wll will commend itself 
to the at os of his party and to the English people when it is 
clearly understood that no othor course can bring ronl peace, If ho 
is enabled to eject the Government on this issue ho will bare a largo 
wajority in the House of Commans for his Trish Bill, and he believes 
that the Houso of Lords, weighing the gravity of the situation, will 
not rojoct it, Should there be a sufficiont dofoction of the moderate 
Liberals to encourage the Lords to throw out the Bill, a dissolution 
would be inevitable; ut, except in the event of any serious explosion 
in Treland that would have ‘effect of exasperating eae Dey 
fooling in England against the Irish, the country in all 
probability endorse Mr. Gladatono’s policy, aud givo him an un 
mistakable mandate to carry it into law.’ 
And the hand which was being directed from behind the curtain 
in the Castle went on to write: ‘there is reasonable expectation 
that both Lord Hartington and Mr. Goschen will come round 
to Mr. Gladstone's views, and Mr. Chamberlain . . . could not 
consistently oppose it.’ The gentlemen referred to have not 
“come round” to the extent that was anticipated, The scheme 
thus unfolded has otherwise answered pretty closely to the plan 
actually submitted to Parliament. It was thought advisable, 
after a considerable interval, for Mr. Gladstone to put forward a 
guarded repudiation of the plan. It was not an ‘accurate 
expression’ of his views; he presumed it was a ‘speculation’ 
upon them, After that, people who were deceived as to 
Mr. Gladstone's real intentions had only themselves to blame. 
‘There was a bit of by-play in connection with this transac- 
tion which is far too remarkable to be left out of the narrative. 
In July Jast year, Mr, Herbert Gladstone—whether inspired by 
the ‘ old Parliamentary hand,’ or moved by his own native genius, 
we shall perhaps never know—prepared the way for opening up 
communications with the Parnellite prane by accusing the 
Tories of haying made a bargain with Mr. Parnell! ‘The idea 
was ingenious, but not new, No doubt Mr. Herbert Gladstone 
had read in his Oliver Twist” how, when Charley Bates and 
the Artfal Dodger had stolen the handkerchief out of the gentle- 
man's pocket, they joined with the crowd in shouting ‘Stop 
thief” after the innocent Oliver. The suggestion was not lost 
upon the Charley Bates of politics, In a speech at Leeds, 
delivered in the month of July, he declared that an agreement 
bad been entered into between Mr, Parnell and the Tories, 
This was his statement :— aE, 
‘ 
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and bring out another next autumn.’ But in the midst of this 
cunning attempt, a little incident happened which defeated it. 
Mr. Gladstone, who can control so many other things, cannot 
always control his own temper. Being pressed hard on the 
night of the 27th of May Ty sic Michont Hicks-Beach and 
Lord Randolph Churehill for explanations as to a Coes be 
lad made at the Foreign Office, he hotly declared that he would 
“never, never,’ reconstruct his Bill, t was fatal. ‘The in- 
dustrious member who had acted as chiof F anreeitons on bebalf 
of Mr. Gladstone, in the jations with the waverers, went 
about denouncing his Chief in Janguage which we should be 
sorry, to reproduce in these pages. ‘I'he Ministerialists were in 
despair, Everything was ruined because Mr, Gladstone had 
no command over his tongue. The ‘simple matter of form’ 
was shown to be a mere ruse to deceive the unwary. All the 
efforts that were made afterwards—and they were many—to 
entice back the frightened covey of waverers were found to be 
ineffectual. The Ministerial journal—and to the rot credit 
of the English press, there is but one in all London—began 
to call people ‘asps' and *pole cats,’ It was very clear that 
all was over, and that the most unblushing attempts ever made 
to coerce or overreach a British House of Commons had con- 
spicuously and ignominiously broken down. 

Not the least wonderful part of the ‘ strategy * connected with 
this strange, eventful history has to come. Parliament 
was still in session when Mr. Gladstone hurried off on « 
‘stumping’ tour, and laimod that ‘the Bill’—for ho preserved 
a judicious silence the Land Transfer Bill—* was dead.” 

hat a commentary was this upon the measure and its author ! 
Before even the Beasloei a Senate anise Ministerial 
whip and the Prime Minister went about the country eying 
aloud, ‘the Bill is dead,’ and urging that as their chief claa 
to the support of the country! Could there be put into any 
form of words a stronger condemnation of the authors of the 
Separation scheme, or a more complete vindication of its op- 
Fea Throughout the long speech at Edinburgh on the 

8th of June, there were no cheers so loud and so general as 

those which followed Mr. Gladstone's official announcement of 
the death of the Bill, Did those cheers convey no meaning 
to his mind? Did they not reveal to him, once more, that the 
“heart of the lc” is against his measures, and that nothing 
but respect for his great name and long service prevented the 
country rising a8 one man against him? ‘ 

What the result of the appeal to the nation may be is un- 
known to us, but there are some things which are certain, and 
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heritage of woe for his country, If his is carried into 
effect, it will lead to a civil war, and possibly to a foreign war, 
as surely as an explosion follows the application of a torch to 
@ powder magazine, Ue bias plan fs saspciod. esi at 
once into the most critical stage of I and English his » 
Some few encouraging circumstances there are amid much that 
is dark. Pubes snot den; poi men ar still among us 

the of their country, 


beacon light on a rock against which the wayes dash themselves in 
vain. In reading or listeni his speechos, we seem to have 
from a minsma-laden into the pure air of the moun- 
tain-tops, Sir Henry James might have Lord Chancellor 
had he not preferred ‘to encounter the envenomed attacks of the 
Ministerialists and their Irish allies rather than be false to his 
country. He, too, has done much to restore our fast ebbing 
faith in the patriotism and unselfishness of political leaders, As 
for Mr, Chamberlain, we haye often differed from him in opinion 
before, and often shall again, for he must and will remain a 
staunch Radical. It is childish to think of his acting with the 
Conservatives, or the Conservatives with him, except upon the 
issue of Union or Separation. But this we must say, that he 
has evidences throughout this struggle of much higher 
aims, of a loftier sense of duty, of greater powers of facing diffi- 
culties—to say nothing of greater cloquence and jentatire 
powers—than eyer before we gave him credit for, He is 
passing through a stern and fierce ordeal; under the stress of 
such an ordeal, most of the > Weak, shiftless creatures who 
baye risen to power by clinging to his skirts, would sink and 
fall. Fora Minister to go into retirement rather than sacrifice 
his convictions, and there be a mark for all the missiles which 
jealousy and malice can forge against him, and for the endless 
cenedy wiaeiesia Ue finamereee, alla e emcee 
ly wl iis di jent,—all this is to bear, 

even though a man carries hour with him nerves of steel and a 
will of iron. We venture to lict, however, that Mr, Chamber- 
Jain will pass through this pl of his career with honour, and 
even with advantage, Tho public at large will do justice to 
him, in spite of slander, and bis own nature will be improved. 
He will know henceforth how to make due allowance for others 
who hold convictions ite to bis own; he will be more 
tolerant towards those who have drawn upon themselves the 
rage 
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Arr. I,—From Shahespeare to Pope. An Ingitiry into the Causes 
and Phenomena of the Rise of’ Classical Poetry in England. By 
Edmund Gosse, Clark Lecturer on English Literature at the 
ee Cambridge, Cambridge: at the University 
Press, 1885, 


HAT such a book as this should have been permitted to go 
forth to the world with the imprimatur of the University 

of Cambridge, affords matter for very grave reflection. Bat it 
is «a confirmation of what we have long susj J. It is one 
‘more of that those rapid and reckless innovations, which 
have daring the Inst fow years compre changed the faces of 
our Universities, have not been made with impunity. We are 
no sticklers forthe old regime, no advocates of « policy of ultra~ 
Conservatism. We think that the Universities have done wisely 
in extending the ancient boundaries of education, and that those 
boundaries might with adv: be extended still further. We 
should, for example, be heartil to hear that Oxford and 
Cambridge bad provided as amply for the interpretation of 
Modern Literature as they have for the interpretation of Ancient: 
that the Laocoon was being studied side by side with the 
Poetics, and Macbeth side by side with Agamemnon. 
But there are certain points on which the Universities cannot 
be too Conservative. There are certain points on which any 
departure from prescription and tradition is not merely to be 
regretted, but to be deprecated. Whatever concessions Oxford 
and Cambridge may find it desirable to make in consulting the 
interests of modern life, it should be their first care to guard 
jealously their own prerogatives. Of all revolutions, that would 
be the most disastrous to learning and culture which should 
subject University legislation to lar control, Six centuries 
have not altered the relative position in which Oxford and 
Cambridge stand to the outside world. In the infancy of civi- 
Vol. 163.—No, 346. u lization 
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im; it—as they have no temptation to pander to the crowd, 
so long will Literature maintain its dignity, and so long will 
{the standard attained in Literature be a high one. In the days 
‘of Dryden and Pope, in the days even of Johnson and Gibbon, 
the greater part of the general public either read nothing, or 
read nothing but politics and sermons. The few who were 
interested in Poetry, in Criticism, in History, were, as a rule, 
those who had received « learned education, men of highly 
cultivated tastes and of considerable attainments, A writer, 
therefore, who aspired to contribute to polite literature, had to 
choose between finding no readers at all, and finding such 
readers as he was bound to respect—between instant oblivion, 
and satisfying a class which, composed of scholars, would have 
turned with contempt from writings unworthy of scholars. A 
classical style, a refined tone, and an adequate acquaintance 
with the chief authors of Ancient Rome and of Modern France, 
were requisites, without which even a suns essnyist would 
have had small bope of obtaining a 


lucrative calling. An immense literature springs up, which has 
= catch the Meaty exit 20 


tude, 

of production, The writer of = book i: 

ra foe by his tales parariaay ae wl Hie cies of 
books is sure of reputation and emolument, Indeed, a good 

book and a bad Lea aapmaplacigrontece rae public 


it mel iayaes 

is estimated not by its intrinsic worth, but to the 

skill with which it has been puffed. Till within comparatively 
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Bile eo The first article in the creed of a ra 
0 has in either of these capacities, appears to be 
he is pee bape himself into in the character of an 
author. And this, happily for himself, bat unhappily for the 
ingeee Gee eee eee eronel ea Hein 
with perfect impunity, are ly manufactured, 
and_as speedily reseoed toga It is as casy to invest a 
worthless book with these superficial attractions which eatch 
the eye of the crowd, as it is a meritorious one, As the general 
public are the willing dupes of puffers, it is no more diffieult to 
palm off on them the spurious wares of literary charlatans, than 
itis to heguile them into purchasing the wares of any other sort 
of charlatan. No one is interested in telling them the truth, 
Many, on the contrary, are interested in deceiving them. Asa 
rule, the men who write bad books are the men who criticize 
bad books ; and as they know that what they mete out in their 
capacity of judges to-day is what will in tarn be meted out to 
them in thetr capacity of authors to-morrow, it is not surprising 
that their relations should be similar to those which Tacitus tells 
us existed between Vinius and Tigellinus—‘nulla innocentiae 
cura, sed vices impunitatis.’ The Edinburgh and Quarterly 
Reviews a unfortunately to have abandoned, for the most 
part, to Reviews of a very different character the censorship of 
current publications. 

Meanwhile all those vile arts which were formerly confined 
to the circulators of bad novels and bad poems are pmetised 
without shame, It is shocking, it is disgusting to cont 
the devices to which many men of letters will stoop for the sake 
of exalting themselves into a factitious reputation, And the 
evil is fast spreading. Indeed, things have come to such pass, 
that persons of real merit, if they have the misfortune to depend 
‘on their pens for a livelihood, must either submit to be elbowed 
and jostled out of the field, or take part in the same ignoble 
scramble for notoriety, and the bara a prieey sr 
poffery. Thus everything which formerly to raise the 
standard of literary ambition and literary attainment has gi 
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evident, that unless they continue to the true faith to 
the false faith, the bigh standard to the low standard, the 
excellent to the mediocre, the sound to the unsound, the 
Prospects of literature are mournful indeod. It is therefore 
with the greatest regret that we have had placed in our hands, 
dated from Trinity College, Cambridge, and published by the 
University Press, a work which we do not acruple to describe 
as most derogatory to all concerned in its production. Whether 
this volume is an indication of the manner in which the im- 
portant subject with which it deals is studicd at Cambridge, 
we do not know. We sincerely trust that it is not. But of 
two things we are very sure; first, that a book so unworthy, in 
everything but externals, of a great University has never 
oo given to the world; and secondly, that it is the bounden 
dere af, alV Sede toto jot a Maroc ease 


Not the least mischievous characteristic of cE is the 
skill with which its worthlessness is disguised, From title to 
bees there is is, s0 far as externals are concerned, everything 

» averything to inspire trust. An excellent 
Sucre unexceptionable type ; unexceptionable paper; 
* Chart regim, novi libri, 
Novi umbilici, lora rabra, membrana 
Directa plumbo, ot pumice omnia mquata,’ 

On oy ig the volume our confidence redoubles. We turn 
to the foe We there learn that the substance of the work 
was delivered in the form of lectures to members of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge in the Hall of Trinity College. 

pegfimenas “Mr, Gosso, ‘no amall adyantago to mo that among 

Tiatiapuiched Doloncce tow whom I bavo had the honour of reading 


have rendered them particularly neute in criticising. In consequence 
of such criticiam L have been pray tev the work ta 
cvidenco whero it seomed wanting, to remove rash atatemonts, and to 
remould ambiguous sentonces,” 
In the course of the work we learn that many * eminent friends’ 
have been anxiously consulted; for ‘in an enquiry of this 
ep swe the author, i eee rine a Stan eat ates 
outweighs in oreo expression of mere 
opinion.’ As ot concerned with Mr. Gosse's eminent 
Peaster with ihe nein himself, we shall merely remark 
to sata Ge Are ahs: Gardiner ond Mr, Austin Dobson 
com ty re ’s delinquencies. 
Of all Stet at of which a writer can be goilty, Yoo toe 
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direct imitation of Denham’s Cooper's Hill” If he had taken 
ad ei restate on ned pear tte nivale 

s titl of a place, 





Garth's poem, on the other I, is simply a jew vere 


to the villa founded at Esher by the Earl of Clare, As a stream 

took its rise in the hill on which the mansion stood, welling up 

in a grotto where there was an echo, it struck Garth that he 

might ee eee the manner of Ovid. 

And so, with a few general remarks on the venality of poets 

who are ready to flatter without distinction any one who will 
with the assurance that his own desire to 


task is merely to tell 
‘how ancient fame 
Rocords from whenco the villa took its namo,’ 


and the legend of Montano and Echo, modelled on the legend of 
Nat a send icin 98 costed bovieiot sth Meine 
begins, ith that legend we do not propose to trouble our 
readers. It is as ensy to sce what has misled Mr. Gosse in this 
case, asin the other case. Indeed, Garth himself bas set the 
and a reader who went no farther than the title and the first 

of the , would be certain to be caught. * They who have 


Sin om 
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ef b Deine Annus 


his translation of four books of the are 
then followed his version of the ‘whole Mgadl i 
ssey in 1677, Dryden's Annus Mirabilis was. 
seven years before the first instalmen! 
I . Mr. Gosse tells us (p. 234) 
in 1684. Oldham died in December L6 
that certain verses quoted from Fenivn were € sun} poet 
bas pot earned occur in the dedication of reco well- 
Selene} which was published in 
in 1684 Roscommon ‘threw 


cas, be died in March 16H 
about the same time. On 


that Provost 
Dr, Alles, the Provost of Eton, 
We are told on 
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Poetry by the wings, and to shut it up in a cage for a hundred 
and fifty years’; * that Cleyeland and Wild were the leaders 
of a reaction st the classical school;t and that he 
accounts for the fact, that it was Waller who ‘revolutionized ” 
poetry in England, and not Milton, * because Milton was born 
three years later than Waller’? The Jatter part of this amazing 
nonsense we give in Mr. Gosse’s own words :— 


ale Mele lesatnler ret wie rare pepe Mtg hak et 

it was given to revolutionize pootry in ? Here agin, ax 

Sony ecatehaie ve leak cents toe die Seuss canoaene 

literature, we seo the value of dates and the paramount iinportance 

of a clear chronological sequence. Ersetly soestis Roe oe 
a 

him 





ic a ical bing 
which se have been something very different from Waller's.’ 


We shall certainly not condescend to discuss such stuff as 
this, We may, however, remark, with regard to the assertion 
about Shaftesbury, that Mr. Gosse has of course confounded 
the Shaftesbury of the Cabal—the great Shaftesbury who was 





a kind of classicism to which Mr, 


a of Euphuism, that it is abundantly 

such well-known books as Howel’s Familiar Letters, pub- 

lished in 1645, quarter of a century before Shaftesbury was 
oy and Urqubart’s Jewel, published in 1652, and that it is 

to be found in full perfection, as Dunlop's extract shows, in 


the romance of Eliana, published nearly fifty before the 
earliest of Shaftesbury’s compositions saw the ight. 

Bat to |. What, in Mr, Gosse’s opinion, constitutes 
one of Waller's chicf claims to the honour of * having revolu- 


composing 

with the couplet. T! 

early as 1621, is Mr. Gosse’s 
that Waller was writing in thi 
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I discovered, in copy of the 1653 pamphlet in the Library of 
Yale College a MS, note soggeatng that the four were 
Denham, the younger Donne, Sir i 
Crofts.” Now Mr, Gosse must have been perfectly aware that 
what he ‘detected * and ‘discovered * had been long ago detected 
snd discord By Tene erent $o ries see as 
work in the English language. ‘It is said,’ observes Dis 
referring to this tract, ‘that there were four writers, ae 
Sir Joho Denham and Jo. Donne, Sir Allen Broderick 
Will Crofts,’* A. still more offensive illustration of this 
243. If there is 


ven correctly by Anthony Wood, 
it is, with two exceptions, 


yin every 
ao Literature which we have 
in the * Biographin Britannica,’ 1688 chan 
error, to be substituted for 1668, 
opportunity for displaying his knowledge 
records’—these ‘cont 


2lst of February, 1665, Pepys 
dined with Der who wag es fectly well. . . . Tn 
the early part of 1666 the Duke of York's attentions to Lady 
Denham became marked ; inthe summer she yields to them, and 
Denham becomes mad. In 1668 Pepys hears a rumour of his 
death, which rumour may or may not be true, but has no doubt 
introduced that date into the text-books’ And so on. It wasthis 
rumour, we presume, which accounts for the entry of Denham’s 
burial in the register at the Abbey, a reference to which would , 
have saved us from all this ‘skimble skamble stuff’ about 
contemporary records, rumours and text-books, 
But these are trifles, We return to Mr. Somes gat dis~ 
Vistich * 


who in com- 
led the sense in the coup 
in 1621, n 
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But we need go no farther than page 246 to show how utterly 
erroneous, how incredibly reckless Mr, Gosse’s assertions are. 
He there observes that ‘Herrick for once in his life, 
becanse he had been reading Cooper's Hill, writes in 
lent distichs ;" and he then proceeds to quote six linos, ing, 
+No one woalil suspect that these lines were written by th 

bird, ae the Hesperides.” Why, the very opening lines 

of the are com in distichs as correct and 

smooth y ‘ope’s, in distichs infinitely more musical than 
Waller ever wrote -— 


“T aing of brooks, of blossoms, birds and bowers, 


. . . 

Tsing of dewes and rains, piso, 
Of balm, of oil, EE Te on 

I sing of times trans-shiftin, 

Taw ote Bat coat are tee: 


iS Henick'e 's poems, After this, our réaders will probably not 

be to hear, on Mr. potogs authority, that * the dactylic 
and ana) movement was, curiously enough, entirely. unknown 
to the bethans’ (p. 10), It would, however, be interesting 
to peste ere oes vorses as Tusser's :— 


‘Simachst gehen meets 


his bonofite 
‘Then serve we the God who so richly doth give, 
» Shew Jove to our neighbours, and lay for to live,’ &e. 
And such verses abound in Tusser. 
Or Heywood's :— 
‘Now woo with the willow and woo with the wight, 
‘That windoth willow, milo digs 
‘That dole dealt in is all amiss quito, 
Wilkes Deiat aie betes Sic ares ee 
Or Jonson's :— 
«My masters ond frionds and good bay reer 
And look to your purses for that I do. 


Or the song attributed to Lyly :— 
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Lycidas? Can he be unaware that within those years were 
published Thomson's Seasons and_ Lil aus Rains 


«A sort of classical rovival was rnltee Scie 


his contem and successors, it would be difficult to 
describe. No mere enumeration of positive blunders could 
convey any iden of its absurdity, It may, however, he suffi- 
cient to say, that two-thirds of Chiabrera’s most characteristic 


the 

ld; that, so far from Chiabrera standing alone, he was the 

ase of Soaring cholo daciplen and ttre and 
oheah dina 1, Vireiai 

from recalling 
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on pp. 117, 118. iineereels the ‘balls, comedies and prome- 
aad bay leh estat the Exlish erica wets eelal ot Fontaine 
bleag,: in 1646 and isin, Mr. Gosse says that Shirley 
‘certainly’ present at then, Waller and Hobbes probab! Ate 
Shirley * can Now our only authority for Meine life of Shir- 
Jey is Anthony Wood, and what Wood says is this: —* When 
the rebellion he out Shirley was invited Shire his patron, New- 
castle, to attend him in the war,” This Shirl sy Appears to have 
done, But after the King’s canse declined—we give Wood's 
own words—the, following his old trade of teaching, not only 
gained a comfortable subsistence, but educated many 
ouths, who afterward: most eminent in aie faculties,” 
in this honourable drudgery, undertaken for the support of his 
ae tase children, all Shirley's life between about 1644 and 
appears to have been and bis conduct has elicited 
ay ise from his biograp! If Mr. Gosse is in possession 
of documents hitherto unknown, it was a to have specified 





them, and it is his duty to produce them. does so we shall 
continue to believe that is Enis one on his many other loose 
and random assertions, and to protes' inst such unwarrantable 


liberties being taken with the bes ¢ of eminent men. 

We have by no means ca the list of Mr. Gonse’s 
Blasdlaty but we have, we fear, exhausted the patience of our 
What further remarks, therefore, we have to make 
hall be be brief. We have given a few specimens of Mr, Gosse's 
method of dealing with facts ; we will now give a few specimens 
of his criticism, That excellent man, Mr. Pecksniff, was, we 
are told, in the habit of asing any word that occurred to him as 
having a fine sound, and rounding a sentence well, without 
much care for its meaning, ‘and this, says his biographer, | 
‘he did so boldly and in such an imposing manner, that he 
pase sometimes stagger tho wisest people, and make thera 
again.’ This is precisely Mr. Gosse’s method. About 

fhe propriity of his epithets, so long as 2M oa well, 





he never troubles hi: 3 sometimes they arc so vague as 
to mean anything, sometimes they have no at ear all, 
ss often they are inconsistent with ee other, t is 
predicated of a work in one place is directly Seuticiel = 


another, Thus (p. 34), Drayton ‘ars is deseril 
P§ Barone’ We 

oh teneme anil lores ly poem ;” onthe very pst page we tal 

Se ee ane pe rough it; on 
same ‘serene and lovely osh edited ns sa pong 
various brilliant and oweng uae Sealy fotce, 
sudden brilliance of Poge 168) Davenant's 
Gondibert, coupled wit Southey" Epics, is compared to ‘a 

sous 











isaac oid Su 


and the diction, it ually surprising that any Universit 
poole have sanctios scans $5 id licatiogy “Baw ie ceperr 
the press gsi have facings such words fe ity,’ 


(racemase ‘solidarity,’ “rarenrene, slenbin icated,’ or 
aucls phrasce sal theilk of a newsletter,’ * 
Safety ibm lean: la and 
to pass is to us inexplicable. Was there 
no one who could save Mr. Gosse from ‘ing himself ridicu- 
jous by such eloquence as this : * We who can see this Orphous- 
like Charles tora to pieces by the outraged liberties of England, 
and that comely head fic own the Hobras of the Reval 


tion’?—(p. 31). Could the of the Cambridge Press 
have been blind to the ludicrous impropriety of pipes sis Perec 
was i to be a serious treatise on Engli deeatee tobe 
Irth eopy sly emis aor“ 
official of aie oan his renders that he is— 
‘Less than bird or abel, 
Stews pit «cape teers tas ier aa 


Nor does the bad taste—to call it by no harsher name—which 
is conspicuous throughout the book, less j 

for example, of Waller's Battle of Summer Islands, 
Mr. Gosse observes, * My own belief is that the astute Waller, 
having property on the Islands, wrote his heroic 


‘ment,’ 


ree 
great 


journals, we should probably have comforted ourselves with th 
Bos eina'at tan ekst onc ial occa not be done 
Bot when we saw thot it came forth, all the 


auspices of the mam aininetanel cereal 

, and that so fur from the |) i 
ie alsa; ati nts paves lat erepitrs 
errors, Review with Review in 
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we propose to make a few remarks, ‘I'he first fact which the 
Universities ought to recognize is, that a uae which is 
represented by such poets as Shakespeare and Milton, as ieee 
and Wordsworth, eal ape prose writers as Bacon and 
Hooker, as Gibbon and ce, apy a very serious thing, much 
too serious @ thing to be abandoned either to unskilled teachers 
or to philologists ; that it is a literature not inferior in intrinsic 
paste to the iteratures of the Ancient World, that it is, there- 
fore, from an historical point of view, of ear of 
patient, of systematic study; and that, as an instru- 
ment of culture, it is—if studied in a liberal and enlightened 
spirit—of the utmost yalue and ne upoaaes But of this, to 
judge from such books as Mr. Gosse’ the one hand, and by 
such editions of the English iaeerter as the Seaton xe 
provides on the other eoopll ie eae a 
to have no emoeetton Fay wisl ris 
peice disrespectfully of the igeecioay tae publications, for 
are, so far as they go, sound and thorough—the work, 
as a rule, of accurate and painstaking scholars. But their 
radical defect lies in the fact, that they do not sufficiently 
distinguish between philology and literature. Instead of 
regarding ® Lierct poem or a great drama as the expression of 
genius and art, ppear to re; it merely as a monument 
of language. Tee dwell with tedious and unnecessary 
minuteness on points which can interest none but grammariang 
and philologists, and out of this narrow sphere they seldom or 
never travel, unless aris to explain some historical allosion, 
to discuss some ities, or to accumulate wholly 
superfluous the Clarendon Press edition 
of Milton, example, nothing is 90 common ne to Sod ® 
quarter of a page of notes, of which the following is a sample : 


a ae eee ae ly * Faery Queen,’ 1, 


1. 62, Ov, Motumerghore! 8 
1680. Op Haro,“ Oden Hi Pac 


Leone ee soa ‘Keightley ela inp 10, have boon, tho 


to Sint oh, Sek ioee cnlara pen vos as 
ints iio of the Paros “ Civ. 869; 
3 xi 


1. 659, «Miia 5.140, 

1. 660, peace in seed, Tae So ‘despair thy charm,’ 

No one could say of the author of notes like these that he 
displays either want of industry or want of | 








must 
between ti 


spirit, They must cease to 
dwell solely on what is accidental, and see the necessity for 
Penetrating to the essence which is the life. Philological 
Levitan aie etelign in the La peg ahd arab 
anatomy is to Each bas its importance, cach 
isin a manner real each should be studied, but who 
would dream of confounding them? The nt which 
bare nerve 


Mach has cee Sant arte about the continuity of history, 
and the crroneous views which must necessarily result from 
studying it piecemeal. "rhs aoadiaiey of literature is a fact 
of even more importance, and the rey with iyo pea 
foct has been ignored has not only led to errors. ini sialy 


ical 
cay i 
ene Ee oer eho 
le stu 
een queeaean Tarde Its teachers are, as a rule, 
men who make no pretension to classical learning, or, if they 
possess it, never dream of applying it to the in 
ef English, Not long ago an eminent London publisher 
announced a series of annotated English Classics, one of the 


as ‘the beliof that a ‘cnet and 
—_—— for editing Ei was, 
us—a belief which the paaeneres the 


scot Hagin & Alar wed toc 
of st Roman 
Greck Intecstire, i i aiarenen hab 
‘of the latter the former is 


would be thought of a man who 
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Platonic phi hy, to readers ignorant of the Phaxdrus and 

the Phado, the whole hii of our early literature is 

little less than the history of the ification of Teutonic and 

Celtic elements by classical influences, as the history of the 

later development of that literature is the history of alter 

nate predominance of Classicism and Romanticism. It was the 

Roman drama, slightly modified by the Italian playwrights of 
the Renai: ae determined the form of our Romani 

pine ‘On eee 
ics. moat all our didactic ry 

ae poetry of oe es branch of 


Our cin, Choa Gi of to By Heuser. 
often indeed a mere imitation, ny satire. The Eppiles 
which fill so large a space in the literature of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries derived their origin from 
those of Horace. To the Heroides of Ovid we owe a whole 
series of important poems. From them Chaucer borrowed the 
material for the most delightful of his minor works; on them 
Drs ton modelled his Heroical Epistles, and Pope his Eloisa 
belard, ‘The tone, the ane the method, of such narratives 
as Beaumont’s Bosworth and Addison's Campaign, 
themuclves the ve tse of numberless imitations, are borrowed 


and ee all a 

Of our ie poy to em) the term in ie conventional 
sense, on eee Moscuus 
and Virgil, and "tee ion still more aieea indebted to 
Catullus and Ovid, ibullus and Propertivs. 

would bev exaggeration ta tat if the influence indi- 


vidually exercised by ench of the Greck and Latin poets, we 
do not say of the first but of the second order, on our own 











the form, tone, 
of our historic 


Onions of Choro that Wat modelled the 

ions of that tt 

earliest example in cidvllaaguage of peor pa 
from that day to this, the 3] 

vindicate our fame in oral 

which have followed most ¢! 


the names of Bolingbroke, Pulteney, Chester! 
Pitts, Burke and Fox; and no names stand Fier the roll 
of forensic orators than those of Somers, Mansfield, and 


the 
rude and jej 
the Sawles 


EEE 
au 
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ancient. Longinus, indeed, owed his larity to Boil 
he bad been translated into pg eta 
version 3] tira ec’ cl opin in England 


ides, 
jage their indebtedness to 

Qaindilian furnish cher with eee canons er his standards. 
No one can read the critiques in the Lives of the Poets 
without being struck with their similarity to the critiques in 
the tenth of the Institutes, ‘The terse and epigrammatic 
judgments, at once narrowly discriminating and superficially 
pes which Quintilian passes on the Greek and Roman writers, 
‘ae the, exact counterparts, as well in spirit and matter as in 
, to Johnson's judgments on our own poets. If we 
from phaese to Hurd, who was, of our own Martie 

incomparably the subtlest literary critic of 1 


lorace and 
With what care, Spare what sath 
Hurd had studied both the Sha Postion ee 


it to i tly la i to 
to the classics of the old ~! 
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for instance, would a comparative study of Macbeth and the 
Agamemnon, of Henry V. and the Perse reveal. What better 
commentary is to be found on those marvellons fictions which, in 
the phrase of their creator, hold the mirror up to human nature, 
than the writings of the subtlest analyst of nature who 
has ever lived, the author of the Ethice « and of the third book of 
the Rhetoric? Indeed, if some scholar would illustrate the dramas: 
of Shaks) pertinent references to Aristotle's treatises, he 
Saati esi the interest of both, for it would be seen 
with aes exactness each of these Laren of pe nature, 
though separated by nearly two thousand years, arrived 
ind. neice bie oaaal tence cal and corroborate each other. 
Wer contend ahi that Aristotle contributes to the elucidation 
of Shakspeare, tas Shake: contributes to the elucidation 
of Aristotle.* as Lycidas and the 
of Poesy have ny the dhe dcight of cheep who have never 
opened a Greek or Roman classic, is no doubt true, bat it would: 
be absurd to pretend that their pleasure would not have been 
nereased tenfold had they been scholars ; it would be absurd to 
pretend that the full significance, the race, s0 to and 
sero of either the one poem or the other conla ave heen 
appreciated by them, A reader who knows n Sophocles 
aid Tvacginacy tek ta ghar oC rachvetsleree oe eeeie' 
of euch a diction as the diction of In i hshietreetairt or the 
diction of the Princess; but how much will he miss, how many 


of the 
nix BO 
huvivea eweroiew 

a fall flat on him. 

apart from particular reasons for associating the stady of 
Bagi ileus with that of the Literature of Antiquity,— 
apart from considerations of historical development and the 
interpretation of this author or that author, there remains the 
great fact, that by the universal consent of civilized mankind 
the ancients have in almost every department of the armen 
Hamaniores approached most nearly to perfection. of 
their very names haye been coined synonyms for ius baeslisncies 
which severally Sioa them. What they have wrought has 
as archetyp: ‘hey stand, indeed, in the same ogee 

9 polite prion the Old Masters stand to painting. It 

pombe, no doubt, fora painter, whose eyes have never iat 
on a Dutch or an Italian masterpiece, to produce work of a very 
“Ve bal? Gn eS 


* There is for supposing that Shakspearo 
crt te it era ign xn et 
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pendent and uncomparative study of it, to deal with it, that is 

to say, as a subject. led by and in itself, 

be equally objectionable ree equally insufficient. Its 

Tecctavrices soparsin-a vepattates ae are 8 
which are at the head of all literatures, with 

literatores which nourished it, which moulded ie eh bent 


illustrate it. 
What ii d, and we venture to add i raped: 
is the institation of a school which shall stand in the same 
relation to pure literature, to poetry, and criticism, as 
fel erp ry ote rei et y and as the 
present school of Liter Humaniores stands to philosophy. ep 
both these schools, in the former as it epee g ts 
tuted, in the latter as it always has been Seer Lage: 
tical and philosophical classics of the old world are most 
Fs dawn associated with those of the new. No hard-and-fast 
between ene and historians who write in 
‘or Latin, and philosophers and historians who write 
in oe. Both are studied not for the light bates 
happen to throw cota Kea ae ek 
1 ak te ht which ‘poate 
irre ate several! coir them. Herodotus and 
in the same curriculum as 
The Republic and the Ethics 
aro read side by file ‘ith the essay on the Human Under- 
standing and athe Enquiry concerning of 
The net calysareisbs Zone leces of ancient and 
modern philosophy brought home to 
relations to each other are rendered intelligible. work,” 
says the Regius Professor of Modern History at Oxford, ¢ which 
I have come to do is to point out that the work of Kleisthenes, 
of Licinins, of Simon of ifort, are parts of one living whole, 
a whole of which every ify ieee tle to be oe same 
faculties, to be studied by iy, we. wookd 
Prine por guinrat nah eepa handy 
and Shal 


iv i 
lassie language oat he studied as illustrat Ploy 
and history, while ts works of a aed sin 
writes in a classical language 

material for construing,—why iaivaeuee men should be ex~ 
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find all the indications of half-knowledge and of gross ignorance, 
and of balf-know! and gross ignorance conscious of bein; 
able to assume without detection the garb and semblance of 
intelligence and learning. An editor of a scientific or historical 
Review has not the least difficulty in finding contributors who are 
able to write Wiel level required in such subjects. Itis 
notorious that editors of literary flews are constantly under 
the necessity of accepting articles, the inferiority of which 

are themselves the first to admit, For the existence of this 
extraordinary anomaly, the Universities, and the Universities 
only, are responsible. We owe it to them—and it is to their 
honour—that the standard is so high, and those who maintain 
it so numerous in the one case. We owe it to them—and it 
is not to their credit, that the standard is so low, and those 
anxious to raise it so few, in the other case. And till they are 
penne eS of 
iterature, and especially to the study of our vernacular litera- 


education—so long will "his state of things continue; so 

will mediocrity, sciolism, and ignorance prevail; so long wil! 
‘our presses continue to pour forth such books as the book on 
which we have been animadverting, and so long will our leading 
literary journals continue to pronounce them ‘volumes not to 
‘be glanced over and thrown aside, but to be rend twice and 
consulted often.’ 
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in catent that the dysporte and of anglynge is the: 

RS enn Sage tee es 
The writer knows nought of fishing in its present devel 

ment. The ingiing. discunsed in the # Trea ioe” wash Guise 


river. And it is to considerations w in the « ‘ 
that'we are inclined to attribute the hold which salmon: 

has upon the affections of a generation sadly apt to suffer from 
satiety. ‘Two of these we may mention. will 


possibility of forecasting the amount of success 

under given conditions is ler than it is in salmon-fishing ; 
and adds a zest which will ever be attractive so long as 
the ing instincts of Englishmen are as wholesome and 
as as are now. can be no 
coercion in salmon: Birds and beasts of all kinds are 


frees salmon-fishing from the eats of the most tender-hearted 


and refined The salmon becomes a prey by the 
performance of an act of depredation, 
ad a” ede Gnptiv6? 3} xuxi) 


fisher might say to him, He is the biter bit, the 
‘desolator desolate, the victor overthrown.’ Manes heute: 
ve 
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no one can succeett as a salmon-fisher, He must he discouraged 
by no failure however prolonged, crushed by no disnster how- 
ever severe. How great may be an angler’s trials Mr. Bromley- 
Davenport Braphically describes, when he tells us how after 
a three hours’ fight with fan ideal monster of his dreams’—we 


may trust Mr. ‘romley-Davenport, al yh the lost fish are 
ever Ii he brings him within easy of the gaffer, who, 
lized the alm 


dem and uns hy the of t! lege ont 
he has ever scen, misses him, once, twice, thrice, then 


i al a ong 


sprang eternal 
were once more seen in a rosy light. 
It is not in anglers to command success, and no amount of 
and cars, woalie, sore, ofthe, bugs begs, Maiet 
iges, or even 


and we are 











killed 622 salmon, which 
which 128 were of 80 Ibs. and u) 


vidual performance 

out inently whenever facts. 
doubt whether a like result has 
It must, however, be remembered 
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First Bod. Seconit Bed. 
GD nh? 
Ist hour | 751" to | 2nd hour. 
3rd hour | 33" 24” | Advtour. 
18 8 
wanton | 29 | US er 
a7), 29 5 fect 
7th hour 20} 18 y 
— 24) 8th cour. 
8 Fish, 170 Ibs, a 
9 Fish, 167 Ibs. 


i on Dub isa favourite pool. In October 1873, a single 
tiled 2 salensa andl # geile 0, Weighing 332 Ibs,; and next 
mont a still more ful angler got 21 fish, weighing 


wrOn ie loner pr of de (Merion waist ales ou. the 
Tweed, Mr, Farquhar got 1 
Weights: 24, 21, 21, 20, 20, 19, 19, ‘Te in 17, et is: "0, sty 
9,8, 7, 6 Ibs. 
Novorber 10, Lord Bro 1, 17 fish. 
» 11,Mr r, LL fish, 
» 12, Lord Bron |, 12 fish. 
» 18, Mr. Farquinr, 10 fish. 
14, Lord Brougham, 4 fish, 
Altogether in the whole week Mr. Farquhar got 51 fish, and 
Lord Broughatn 44. FP EL , 
On 28th of September, 1835, at Taymount on the Tay, the 
Hon. and Rev. Wisi Killed 6 salmon and 1 grils. tat a 
haps il condition of #} caught is 
esti iey ice they afford, the best rod-fishing in the 
United Kiogdom le is that fa the lower portion of the Spey. ‘Tha 
Dake of Richmond and Gordon fishes about ten miles of water 
above and below Gordon Castle; and here, in the months of 
September and October, a run of seareliy fresh ey Shea ob of 
great solht ioe occurs every year, In the first nine day 
notable October, 210 fish were landed, the details of the best 
day being as follows :— 
29, at, 11) Sudo, 0, iain iit 16 30/15, 108 aia a 
307 30° 18, 194,98, 11,9, 8; 47, 16 Be. Bol 5 as 
In 1885 the results were even better. On the 18th Pi 
tember, 11 rods killed 34 fish, the heaviest veaehlrmia TIRES, 
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‘ho had not * tasted stecl.” To een his oleae thore- 
ree I pitched my eli times higher tp, prosorring 
n tartae ge Sah ee as ON, Ui pot 
him, Every salmon-fis) Des epecienaet th 
moment, oesyap es ty faling ee fe thee peng 


the process in vain, Even a proved 

Inst, vexed, shivering, and et tele sa 
down sulkily on the bank. K Jost st that monet the cloads; which 
hhad bitharto floatod in succossion the aby, disappeared eno by 
ot td fr Bafa Koar I aed asa bediatens 


smoked the calumet of penco, and eee eee 
samired the et akeeuel babies itifal pool,’ 
After a wait, in which the beauty of the 


with recollection of the back fin of the big fish, Me 
renewed his attention to the latter. The water had fallen 


fe 


at tho dimainutivo heya med ti thought of tho giant in whose jaws 1 
fondly hopod to fix it.’ 

But, the choice was made; a spey ‘ Lassie,’ known as ‘ silver- 
green,’ was sclected, tied on a double hook and attached 
to a fine cast of single but en selected gut. Now for the 
trial. The place of the fish was marked and the ly carefull 
tant over him :— 


ho has it this timo. A violont chuck andor water, that 
on ve infallibly havo broken any but the very best gut, ond 
whish-sh-sh, away he went like a runaway horse towards the far side 
of the river. nab toca fon yng tnt cg 


& 


ote drown tho hissing 

Te aac cab ite way rool the current; nnd T had to 
to outflank him, expecting every moment before 

T could accom fe Seeceeary ti eal ado ol Bae 
somersault delivered backwards to break tho line. But no; ho 
his ‘course under so ahr a an ig 


wind ickly, at the game time an equal and stexdy 
ae wide due roqued fo tho i “ neither 
showing him tho Brae nor allowing tho rod itself to descend from 

the perpendicular, ‘Then followed a suocession of tremendous 

first nerors, then up, and finally down stream, which lost T 

by mag Wa nies on eee tare 


Avett == rag of ilo we Cee 


a 1638,—No. ‘926, we 
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tenselty of its hold to warrant ma in bringing mattera to a speody 
conclesion, A fow more ineetnl efforts to rotten to the ere, 
an captive water's odlge, whore 

Sy cctraciigy unden the bank voll pio jand,ceabohinie Mia's tga 


again in its limi day may kil 
several fish, but at the end of it ou will: nd Te not aay to 
satiafy which has given you the least gratification, the 








fly touches the water, it may be that not antil you have 
worked it well to your own side of the river, a swirl and a 
chuck announce that the first part of your work is done. Your 
fish is hooked, and you can feel he is well hooked. Bat now 
your want of local knowledge tells. In vain you seck a glimmer 
of information from your laddic. He is hopelessly era 
mentary, and usclessly excited. Your fish is strong and active, 
fresh run, as fall soon you see. Gradually you overcome his 
straggles, and gaide him to where you hope to use your gaff. 
Alas for your confidence! You have steered him to the very 
place which any one who knew the river would have bade you 
avoid, Far into the river, and deeply hidden in its wave, 
extends from the very portion of the bank you have selected as 
the scene of your victory a sunken tree. In a moment the 
varying of the salmon is changed for « dull even strain, as 
heavy and monotonous as the despair which ousts your excited 
hope, Not only do yon lose your fish, but are forced to 

ascertain by sheer strength which is the weakost part of 
line, and you find it to be several fect from your fly. Pree 
vering, and perhaps even encouraged by what has occurred, you 
try again, and are not cast down when on three several occasions 
a tight line has resulted in the landing of « hideous kelt. At 

lunch you find your creel empty and your friend trium 
and you ot from him you have much lee way to make 
Ne if you would equal his doings. Then baply your luck 
changes, In the tail of a swift stream, where it out 

before another white rapid, you hook a fish. From his 
he is not likely to be « kelt, and « distant leap shows the 
broad silvery side of a fresh-run salmon of great wei; He 
does not mean to come sluggishly in to gaff. His runs are 
swift and strong, and soon his intention of going down is so 
determined as to foil your utmost administration of the butt, 
Follow him you mast, and as the rapid he descends is long and 
heavy, you Have to use no slight speod to keep up with him. 
To-morrow morning you will feel the pain of a shin barked 
inst a trunk over which you stumble. Now you heed it not. 
in hand you have to jamp an intervening current, and 

reck not of the juent wetting. Onward you go, i 

and keen, Half a mile below where you your Jou 
t on terms with him, and shout for your lnddie with the gaff. 
uy and ‘are on tenterhooks till he 
him ignorant of its use, and 
ir fish till he ae ex and 
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have said enongh for our purpose, and care not to anal; 
farther the differences in the sport, and the joys thercof, yit 
by varying rivers. 

Like medicine fishing is an inexact science, because it is 
impossible at will to reprodace phenomena; and none of the 
writers on angling have coll sufficient data to justify any 
very certain opinion as to the habits and desires of salmon. 
Little positively is known of the causes which induce fish to 
take, ively © salmon-fisher of i knows that 
in most vers 6 not in all, fe is litle mse dstlag: when tha 
water is growing, and that the prevalence of winds is 
against success. If there isa glare on the water, or if, as weonce 
heard a canny Scotch keeper express it, there are * mony of the: 
white cloods about,* you are not encouraged to be hopeful. rf 
the water has fallen low and is technically * stale,’ fish who have 
been a long time in their pools are not eager to feed. Ina dirty 
flood it is almost hopeless, Evon if the river is what in 
parts of Scotland is known as ‘drammily,’ there is not 
chance. On the other hand, when ‘she’ is falling after'a flood 
or spate, and when the fish have settled lately in their pools, 
there is, especially if the barometer is rising, a better prospect. 
At the commencement of rain and just the water rises, 
there is often a period of much success, As a rule, a dark day 
with a soft southerly or westerly wind is desirable. But on the 
other hand, on some rivers, and notably on some portions of the 
Boyne in Ireland, the old proverb that, 

* Whon tho wind’s in tho oast 
IVs neither good for man nor benst.’ 
does not hold good. In the spring and late autumn, snow-water 
chills the fish and kecps them down, but during a snowstorm 
fish have often been abundantly killed. These are broad lines 
of knowledge, obtainable with more or less ease. But there is 
much beyond, of which as yet little is understood, Over and 
‘over again, the most likely day has ended in the most complete 
failure. Often also a period of blank has suddenly ond for no 





* Mr, Scrope calls thom ‘Ponthered Lawyers? 
In this country, not of comras iu Norway or Cauda, 
explicable 
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ment. Between the stiff-butted Kelso rods and the ‘Castle 
Connell" greenhearts, or the Spey rods, which bend even from 


opinion only shall we express, which is that the undoubted 
merits of the rods recently introduced by our American cousins, 
made of small pieces of split bamboo most carefully und 
scientifically joined, are extravagantly at the sum 
charged per rod. A rod which can urchased at from 
eighteenpence to three shillings a pe wil Rarer eats 

wirements, A rod costing twenty-five or Is 
shaald, and we think must, remain an ‘objet de luxe.’ 
Mr, Pennell is of opinion that a mere question of time how 
soon our fly-rods are made entirely of steel. We confess an 
attachment to hickory or heart Sect Gers to foster 
the that the time d to may be still far off. 

In lines we have made great advances since the days of 
Dame Berners. Of silkworm-gut we find no mention in her 
treatise, Tho lines therein advocated are made of the ‘lon; 
herres and fayrest that ye can fynde of a whyte horse taylle.’ 
These hairs are twisted or plaited, dyed a suitable colour, and 
tied by a ‘water knot’ or a ‘duchess knot,’ for specimens of 
which we seek in vain in the treatise, Plaited hair was for 
long a fayourite material for recl-lines; and even now there are 
many anglers who use it in preference to all else, But its 
tendency to kink and to split has, with the majority of fisher~ 
men, increased the demand for silk lines, in the making of 
which the Americans are running our best manufacturers very 
hard. Silkworm-gut has long taken the place of hair for 
casting-lines. In itself the word is a misnomer. * The 
a 





‘ing to spin, by a process which, sad to sny, results in the 
Tenth of the ilar. Herein is the pity of it. A substance 
which can only be obtained by the death of the animal 
ducing it, of which animal it is only a small portion, is 
costly and unsatisfactory in its process. Time was when honey 
could only be obtained from bechives by the destruction of the 
bees. of economy and of humanity have led to 
the discovery of processes by his aetmctionl pAiget sat 
ic 
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the shank ig thinned and fattened, and the ing file applied to 
it; and by a turn of the wrist round a pincore, the 
dogroo of curvature is givon to it. Tho hook 2# thon cut from. tho 
ie beara ceeayica are nee 

|, while cold water ; 
on iren that has been heated in the same fire til] teat 


ny anglers fallowed 
either Bernera or Davy, and made their own 6, it would, we 
opine, be dangerous to assert, 

rarer peer ee etiny noses Sater ee 
in writing. Skill can only be acquired by experi There 
are, however, some hints as to casting and working a fly in the 
Badminton volume which will be as useful as the kindred 
hints, which in the companion volume on shooting are well sot 
out by Lord Walsingham and Mr. Stuart Wortley, The 
methods of casting and of working vary greatly on different 
rivers, Certain broad rales hold oot everywhere, as for 
instance that the fly should work with its 
that there should be no unseemly belly of line 
But the method of fishing a narrow throat varies tote colo from 
that of fishing a broad ers Ae: 
Leticia yon fae ness of cast, and knows well how 
to fish the mighty ‘Tay or the broad reaches of the Ness or Spey, 
finds that he has much to Jearn if set to fish s small throat, where 
the lie of the fish is in a space measured by fect and not by 
yards. In the former, the fly may be cast as far ns 
the more water that it is ht through the better, always 
panes that it is brought through it ly. For it must 

remembered that the value of a length of cast depends upon 
the amount of water which the fly fishes, not upon the amount of 
air which it traverses. It is not much use making « Peat 
if several yards of water are passed over by the fly crosswise or 
hend down, Sometimes indeod, though not very often, « fish is 
attracted by and follows a fly swimming across the stream or 
even down the current; but as a general rule a fly is not taken 
wales iba tal is or strane de Nee proper rer) 
to expand. contract by being played against the water, 
in far the greater ouinber of cases, the fly is takeqiannienes, 
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fishing with a small ly—and we are water— 
a iar ipobing up of a 

ina is that ¢l 


certainly is fishing too small. As to colour, it 

ath day, bright fly, is the rule son more coll 
the reverse; but it is unwise to ii 

ae of all others, and judicious porto 

Spameat ie noel lca ee 
ak frat fue eam non toa 

plan and one now generally 

minutes” rest, and then to try hi 

as possible with the same style of cast. If he comes again,, 

short, try him with the same fly a size or two smaller, and if 

this fails show him one or, at the v two other patterns 

belore leaving him for & somewhat lengthened period, Some 

men having once risen * a fish, are tempted to fl tho ater in 

which he is with fly after fly, the usui result of which is that 

the salmon is frightened and will not stir. Ai tah comes fist 

at a fancy fly, it is often well that your first o should be 

to some such general pattern as Jock Scot or Paar 

another good rule is that your second fl cei eereatoas 

less ‘showy’ than your first. Of the t of a chan, 

the followin; 

fair proof, expert fisherman was 

pasate inde eat alae 

which it not courvepns, fp connect For amusement, and 


idly, he made between twenty in the 
eke water, ond with no See ee Sos, prelely tabs 


Pcie pear pcynician arp ed ipo raraee 
fifteen yards, and, he reached the water which had been so 
persistently flogged, he rose and hooked a fish, 

Whes a fish is hooked, though his rushes must on no secount 
be checked, it is desirable to keep as much as bl 
opposite to him, and with this he must 
the line is touched daring a 
pee tay but a useful method of 


He 
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* To* rie’ a fish is technically, if not 
"ao fel. 
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‘of the sea-lice ; and unless we fall back the general instinct 
‘of the salmon to swim up every flow of fresh woter, this is as 
good # reason as any other. Some salmon-fishers are content to 
mee of all fish of the weights above mentioned as grilse, But 
the more accurate observers are guided ely the differences 
above referred to, and have been sorely puzzled occasionally by 
the capture of a small fish pad known of instances in which 
they have been less than four ee ‘in weight) with all the 
characteristics of mee hat these fish are, no sarllies 
attempted to say. The weight of opinion is agninst their 
hybrids, Their existence was fotmay quoted in support of the 
theory, now exploded, that the grilse and the salmon were 
ifferent fish. It is possible that, under a peculiar and unusual 
combination of circumstances, salmon inay obtain maturity 
without obtaining weight. They are not often taken, and may, 
perhay ‘be concluded to be salmon of full age, but of un excep- 
Fonally dwarfed development. 

‘To the angler the grilse offers many attractions, He is active, 
bold, and gportive. He is found in waters too shallow to hold 
aanlmon; he has less shyness than a full-grown fish, When 
hooked, his runs and leaps are energetic, and as his mouth is 
tender, he has eceayitcatsl oH of escape, which afford to the 
real sportsman additional zest in his capture. As grilse often 
abound when salmon are scarce, lighter rods and finer lines can 
safely be employed in fishing for them, and there is none of the 
aanpleasantness which attends the killing of a river-trout on a 
heavy salmon-rod. As grilse are active and swim fast, it might 
be supposed that a large proportion would reach the spawning- 
beds and pot ag their ova, But this is probably not the case. 
Indeed it is by no means clear that every grilse which survives 
his first year in the river docs spawn, © evidence is incon- 
elusive, and here, as in many other portions of salmon history, 
we can only bope that time will throw more light upon its 
difficulties, 

On his second return from the sea the fish is usually called 
asalmon. In the Severn district the name ‘gilling’ is applied 
to a second-year fish, and the belief prevails that these fish can 
be distinguished not only from grilse, but from fish of greater 
age. Mr. Buckland gives an alternative definition of a gilling 
as a grilse two years old, which has not been in the river since 
the smolt stage. But we are not clear that either distinction 
can be maintained. Mr, Willis Blund says that a fisherman 
would be puzzled to define a gilling, et asserts that if 
a grilse, a gilling, and a salmon were all placed side by side, 
any person would observe that there was a distinction paeed 
2az them, 
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ing the ae theta = hey cot hardly ia 
¥ 
oat ease wey yi 
‘The experiment is usefal as far as it » but the number of 
instances examined is, we fear, too small to establish more than. 
a strong presumption in favour of the rule laid down, Such 

iments Laguecsoneny, tend to increase our knowledge, 

now that the English Fishery Dee a8 To 
pis acme ee ing a fresh st it is not unreasonable 
to hope, that the example of the Seotch Board in making careful 
scientific investigations of all questions connected with food 
fishes, and of the American Department, may be followed in 
England, to the benefit not only of the fishery trade ganerally, 
but also of the salmon anglers of the United Kingdom. In 
this matter the latter can be of considerable assistance. The 
behaviour of salmon varies, as we have said, greatly in different 
rivers, If the important facts observed either by individuals 
or Copeevaney Petcis ats pasePlly a0, atiently beblated eee 
result will be the better understanding of the causes which belp 
or impede the propagation of fish, 

On its third and subsequent returns from the sea, the Salmo 
salar is called a salmon by the Severn as by other fishermen, 
‘The fish is then in its full development. Every year’s sojourn 
in the sea adds to its weight, but in form and a) it 
undergoes no further change, It is probably safe to dismiss 
the theory, which is not, however, even now without its sup- 
porters, that salmon spawn in salt water, and accept the view 
that salmon ascend the rivers chicfly with the object of finding 
suitable seni oa, for the deposit of milt and ova.* But 
why salmon should ascend certain rivers in the carly spring is 
not clear, They do not spawn till the autumn, and there is 
no proof of « direct connection between early ascent and carly 
spawning. Professor Huxley seems inc! to attribute it to 
the fact, that as there are far more enemies competent to destroy 
salmon in the sea than in fresh water, it may be an advantage 
to the fish to enter the river at the earliest possible moment in 
a locality in which marine enemies abound. But there are 
rivers in which there are no early rans of fish; and unless it 
can be shown that in the sea fed by these there are few or no 
marine foes, this theory cannot be generally true. Why also 
there should be no spring run of any extent in certain rivers, it 







* Trofessor Huxley, * Twenty-fourth  pago 25: * Sexual iy 
reached und tho ogge'ct tho walteon ary ely ring ie rae 
water life,’ “ 





















































































































































such as 
Brouser, Finely De Vas, Valder Meer of 
of and others. Of those truly great 
Hals and Van der Helst, it contains bat two 


vulgar attempts to 
Biel tictated WOE 


sd a kaon Behav tan a = sblie, Wha do tak 


appear to know what the representation of a contemporancous 
historical event might and ought to be, 


y 
Cranachs, and of Hans Holbein, to one member only of this 
artist family—Sigmund—the * Portrait of a "being more 
than doubtfully ascribed. The Duke of Norfolk has tem; r 
po tter omission by lending for 
the fine full-length portrait of Christina, iter of Chiristian, 
pale f Denmark—an act of liberality which well deserves 
ie recognition. chy Gag to the nation, consider- 
i the connection of this 
of 
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fears ich ark cea 


have trated into the cottage 

eseekgai clan ea Peder scene Such 

Wilkie, Landseer, and Turner, before whose master- 

pieces of colour and poetic fancy we have soon the most accom- 
lished foreign lovers of’ art stand in mute amazement in our 
‘ Bet en Beceem ae 9 
‘never seen. 


character, truthful and Ley representation: 

satire and moral teaching, if not for technical qualities—in 
which, however, he is far from deficient—has bad no equal, Of 
this truly priate genius the National Gallery: EY is ot 
celebrated 


and most characteri PS ee 

forming the series of the ped it lu Mode?” In incae 
works of our most eminen’ panes it is not pantie: 
Teepe! Ladies et Bs Sede 

mi a it os. ons 

allots however rich in ee works of the most 
Serotat tn OU id Masters. It is still, Reta ect i 
of further examples of these two great Full-length 
Pe as co ‘hed be Preise Sip vtoable:t both | pon their 
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entation of a cortain class of 
nty of Norfolk, with its 
lnke-like bronds, its avenues of stately trees, and 
its low, sandy coasts, with the coming storm, and the last sunray 
falling on the white sail of a fishing-boat hastening to 
He shows that close observation of nature, which is one of the 
chief merits af the English school, especially in his skies, lumi~ 
nous and transparent, with grand masses of cloud fringed with 
light marking the vicinity of the sea, whieh a to float in 
the air, or to be drifting any before the wind, ‘These simple 
subjects he treats with so much mastegy, that he rivals in them 
the best productions of the Dutch school. Mr. Rodgrave, in hie. 
“Century of English Painters,’ states that he has himself seen a 
icture by Old Crome sold at Christie's for one by Wynants, 
The National Gallery contains four works of this remarkable 
inter, including two of his masterpieces—the view of 
Mfousebold Heath, and a stady of slate-quarries in Wales, 

‘The most eminent of the associates of Old Crome was Jobn 
‘Sel! Cotman, who wns in many respects influenced by his fellow- 
townsiman, But be had studied in London with Tues, whose 
brilliancy, depth, and wealth of colour, he not unsuccessfully 
imitated in his best works with much measured sobriety;—as in 
grand effects of sunset and storm over land and sea, ‘He is but, 
insufficiently represented in the National Gallery by a small: 
river scene, called * Wherries on the Yare.” 


Stark and Vincent were both pupils of Old Crome, By the 

former the National. Gallery a fine and characteristic 

landscay ponhwed from te aon, Ei provisionally with 
ct) 


the Peel ‘on it holds its own among the works of the best 
Datch masters—no sligh! pron ats merits. Of Vincent, the 
Gallery has no example. Yet he was a painter of considerable 
PONS SE not ali negion leo ought to be well represented 


there, TT, 
Although the English school of painting can also. boast 
of holding a very high place in that department of the art 
which consists in the representation of domestic incidents, 
‘life, and of manners and customs, 
the r, and which 
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—in the Louvre, at Florence, Dresden, and Berlin, It might 
at one time haye been adi with respect to the National 
Gallery. But it is now, it is to be feared, too late. The draw- 
ings and sketches of the Old Masters, which in some instances 
are studies for pictures actually in the National Gallery, will 
remain in the British Moseum, where they are out of place, but 
where at least they are well cared for, under the direction of 
Mr, Sydney Colvin, who is studying to render them as accessible 
and useful as possible to the artist and the public. 

Any drawings or copies of pictures which serve to illustrate 
the works of painters of different schools, and which are conse- 
quently of use for reference, must always be welcome additions 
to the National Gallery. Let us that the fine collection 
of copies from the Old Masters—Italian and Flemish—made for 
the Arundel Socicty, and exhibited to the public in its rooms in 
St. James's Street, may eventually find a place in the National 
Gallery, whore it would be of no little value for referonce and 
for instruction in the history of painting.” 

Our magnificent, and in some respects unrivalled collection 
of ys has cost the country about 400,000/. We may 
safely assert, that when the object of this expenditure is con~ 
sidered—the instruction and enjoyment of the public, and the 
encouragement of art in England—this sum has been judiciously, 
wisely, and economically spent. As regards its actual saleab! 
value, the collection is at least worth four times the money. 
Beginning by the thirty-cight Angerstein pictures, purchased 
by Lord Liverpool for 57,0002, it can ly be doubted, can- 
sidering the prices now given for masterpieces by the ~ 
pas that four, perhaps even two of them if we include *The 

ising of Lazarus”. joint work of Michael Angelo and 
Sebastian del Piombo—would fetch very nearly if ao ga 
that sum. What would not be paid in these days for 
“Bacchus and Ariadue’—for gorgeous colour, exquisite grace, 
poctic feeling, and all the highest qualities of his art, is 
most perfect work, sold with Poussin’s ¢ 








similar works. 
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’ be 
epedall papain esther when py ela has 
suspended the annual grant to the Gallery. Without them the 
Trustees would have been unable to acquire forthe mation duri 


previousl} there, 

the histories of those schools and of ‘ 

the Veronese school, one of the most important 

Italy, has now been folly ilastrated in our Galler: 
except in the Pinacoteca of Verona, nowhere so well—by the 
addition to the examples of the masters it pre’ 

ae works of an historical, and therefore 
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Virgin and Child 
Lilngegao, whose 
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for space will arises and, what is of ‘acento he 
pablo eg ‘lipaaaint encroachments. 
harrack-yard, w looked upon by our military’ au 
as piepeetastN bye Me pec of ie 
to the tl 

shervugilice’ ems 
Martin's 
adjecent to the National 
aie see oceupied, except that eth required Ecler ain | 
reserved ernment for its extension. 

ne which neg A public property, must either be hes for 
temporary parposes—which would be-absurd undev the cireum= 

prea eet ot ea Seog tpn ott ames piles 


gt f 

building would tend ty 
render that collection more complete, as it would be an induce~ 
ment to the possessore of valuable pictures to present or 
bequeath them to the nation—no longer ne to do so 
because they feared that they would not sae properly” prgoeoi 
or would rey relegated to ‘the cellars,’ 

We can never, we fenr; hope to see on thi rxeeanvaeejond 
and ineonveniently-shnped site—even that the mili- 
tary authorities would consent to surrender the barracks and their 
yord—an edifice worthy of the nation and: of its contents. Nor 
could such an edifice, considering i its surroundings, be ever ren~ 
dered mocaceere ‘secure against the danger of fire, There is only 
one remed: present state of things, which has arisen out-of 
along seannastcamingene isos, remedy 
will probably never be applied, “The present building should 
be tumed to some other » , and a new one constructed 
‘on somo more convenient ly for the 

ie, should be 
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belncparnés jh pasted greg Pe arr fe ne sh 

Liban her Rompe pre saan Ss "previous 
881, wh pepe berirtanrenacnierip ey ph yrs 

mien naanter erga Be 

whicl w it to 

of ape to ‘llsornle ii the 


‘Treasury insists upon appropriating. 

ss repteta tia aadiacta @ result of the changes introduced 
has been no- less satisfactory and encouraging, The Director 
states in his last Report that 


<u Tate as 185 tho total umber of stunts can isa sino the 
i 0, while tho 





eon the Stoic’ Regier cian 10,57 nomes, of which ‘388 


wided since the issue of the last 


In fact there are more students mente Beoren ‘accommodation can 
be provided for—there having been no-less than 26,736 atten= 
dances ‘during last year. We doubt whether any public gallery 
imany other country can show anything like the same number. 
Students not only complain of over-crowding, but that two or 
a week are not sufficient for them to copy conn pioiartes especially 
as it frequently nape that during many ley in the winter 
their work is suspended on account of want of sufficiont light. 
But even if considerable additions are made to the building, 
we fail to see how this state of things can be remedied, The 
ublic would scarcely consent to be deprived of a third day of 
ree admission to the Galleries. 
Our readers may be curious to know the pictures which 
appear most to attract the students, This information, which 
is given in the Director’s annual report, may furnish some clue 
to seasgebils taste and to the tendency of art education in 
Engli We regret to say that, during last year, of the ech 
by the Old Masters reap oos most freqnentl, aly 
atu having been engaged upon praeed Greuze’s “Gis 
with an shaban 1 Next, however, comes the fine it 
called that of Gayartius, bat known to be that of line 
Van der Geest—by Van Dyck, of which sixteen copics were 
made, Rembrandt appears to be iS favourite with the inden 
or their teachers, four of his works coming next—the * Por- 
trait of an Old Man" hay been copied thirteen times. De 
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co a ee , ann she ross ee Che prewar elena to 
x Largan eter epee Met Germay 
process that it icable to a 2 
in other absurdities, which we will 

piece of mosaic forgery is incon~ 
ia “Asari cpap with Soe admissions 

tothe ine Epistles, a great Baur's 
With ne to the hee fics porkarge' 
that the identity of the 
the Acts ‘stands perfectly 
firm. er, he concludes that the author of the account 
of St, Paul's voyage to Rome at the close of the Acts is St. Luke 
himself; and though he struggles to escape from the conse- 
ences which this involves apt) the whole of the 
Kost se Apestis ent the Gospel of St, Luke, the admission 


“ F 
and Luke, But Dr. 


i 


: 


even if not under their 
it 
than thetime of the Flavian Corsars—that is, the last thirty 
f the first century, St. Luke and the Acts immediately 
them; and his chief reason Be boats ae 
pipes to be his assumption, that they refer to 
of Jerusalem, they must have been composed after that 
phecy, on the arbitrary principle of which Dr. Salmon 
the unreasonableness, being assumed to be im 
it what a mass of pretentious speculation, from Baur 
le, falls to the ground when it is thus admitted, even 
by a disciple of that school, that the first two Gospels, at all 
re to be assigned to the first century, the third 
the most, a little later, and great part of the Acts, at 
ing contemporary with St. Paul! 
: ¢ admissions are not less striking and decisive, whon 
from such a quarter, respecting the Gospel of St. John. 
jospel, it will be remembered, was represented by Baur 
marking the ideal side of that reconciliation between 
Saige ed Pecan rie os een a 
. 140; while the is 
of Peter and Paul, as joint 
y which is exhibited in the Epi 
‘But Dr. Holtzmann (p, 110) gives AD. 
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~ That line was first traced by the master band almost as soon, 
as the General Election was over, It consists of two. 


Senet cuenteabs aitcie terete De 
Tansent ir harvey that Walea canvst beredisall 
when she has belped 





icrn statesmen bi 
him of energy and life i teenie of 
eareer—the Gh act b: cen he proposes that his work 


suffered 
Sere ceoteantoetea or to consolidate te Eee 
but we have never before had one who devoted himeelf to ms 


another, one part of the country against the other, and of 
splitting up the British Parliament into a series of little local 
councils or vestries. 

Mr, Gladstone takes great pains to imy upon us the fact, 
that ‘there are, within the United Kin, , no less than four 
nationalities.’* Three out of the four have senctionad) a 
Separation scheme. ‘Scotland,’ writes Mr. Gi 
approved our Irish policy by three to two, Ireland herelt by 
foureandea-half to one, pellane Wales by'five to one.’ 
England bas returned 336 opponents of that policy 9g against 1: 
supporters from the other ‘ nationalities,’ and therefore 
as a whole, comes under that ban which Mr. eT 
hitherto a) to London, She ‘overbears dear old 
* gallant Weis? and ‘poor Ireland,’ She can swamp the 
sections oy a larger number of members of Parlment thee ‘there 
are therefore,’ suggests Mr. Gladstone, in his usual insidious 
fashion, ‘ reasons of a wery intallizible hind why England Gs: 

tages: 


LEfst 


at the first blush, faked a favourable view of the advan 
incorporating nk is) f In plain language, she has her own 


* <The Irish Question,’ p. 33, tid, ps 


selfish 
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ripe for legislation, cannot be approached so long as the mind 
Saalpenen aC chan esos ace rhea’ iy tig ore RRSe Ee 
Conservatism of page Bae manifesto being sent to 
Mr, Gladstone, be returned the following reply :— 


* Howerdon Costlo, Cheater, Sept, 29. 
Sh re ceyrietipe ah ice seer 2 Tan 
alin lipase have taken « atep towards the 
nd full consideration, in by Scotland, how far the proront 
EE eee agebe nee 
So ey enema gen fool for her action in 
thus far. I fecl yet moro ore confident as to the 

iron ak elenoy of that acion ta Tas fos 


“Your most faithful and obedient, 
+A. MDongal, Eeq_’ *W. E, Gransrown,” 
Can any parallel be found in England, or in all Europe, to 





excite local jealousies and bi to prepare the way for 
Hevssaters of the National Legislature, and possibly for 
civil war’ 
We now pass to the second feature in the plan of 
projected for the coming winter, It is the renewal ‘the war 


the 

eeetinane is hoi . The landlords are to be plundered of 

‘thing that was left to them by the legislation of 1871 and 

the tenants are to be to disorder, and then the’ 
blame is to be thrown uj the Government, because it refused 
to yield to the demands of the Nationalists. Mr. Dillon put 
the matter with his usual bluntness, just after the prorogation of 
Parliament. ‘The struggle for life had not been begun by the 
tenants,’ said be,* ‘but in an utterly fice, way by the 
‘Tory Government and the landlord party: ae 
citizen, who refuses to comply with ¢ ocean of the ways 
man, and is half murdered, ie accused of beit cause of 
crime because he resisted. The British ature cals “not 
Fess ery god ormny BL dnteedaoed eis rere Parnell. 

sequently it is aed i for all the crimes 5 

Mr, ‘Parnell’ followers and tools. The reasoning is conclusive 


coming winter,’ said the Rev. Mr, itwell of y 
the Land League meeting in Dublin on the 28th is \ber, 


* Meeting of tho Nuticual League, at Dublin, Sopt, 28th, 1886, 
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